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GARNET LACY’S ATONEMENT. 


BY KELL CLIFFORD. 


“ Ransom, Mr. and Mrs. Etheridge start on 
a summer tour next week, and they want us 
to go with them,” said Garnet Lacy, looking 
up with a face full of bright anticipation. 

“Ah!” excfciimed Mr. Lacy, in a preoccu¬ 
pied state of mind, 

“ Is that all you mean to say about it?” 

** Say about what?” 

‘‘There, that is just.like you, Ransom; yon 
haven't heard a word I have said. You 
wasn’t so careless and indifferent once when I 
sp^ke to you.” 

** I beg your pardon—I’m all attention.” 

14 Mr. and Mrs. Etheridge are going to Sara¬ 
toga on Tuesday, and they are extremely 
desirous that we accompany them and be 
present at a grand entertainment, a most 
recherche affair, which is to come off in a few 
days at Congress Hall —wont you go ?“ 

“ I don't see how I can.” 

“ But I have set my heart on it, and think 
you might gratify me. We have been mar¬ 
ried three years, and I have remained at 
home, with few holidays and never a summer 
tour.” 

“ If we could afford it I would gladly do as 
you wish, Garnet.” 

u Afford it! You are growing miserly, Ean- 
80 m. Others of our acquaintance, with less 
brilliant pecuniary prospects, $pend the whole 
season touring in a stylish way.” 

” I don't know how they do it—the stylish 


way costs heavily. You may go to the Spring*, 
if you will dress in an unpretending fashion; 
hut you wont be wiflihg to do ft. I have a 
better plan than yours, because cheaper and 
healthier. I have a warm-hearted old aunt 
residing in Vermont, that I haven't seen for 
years; you may visit her a few days, if yon 
like.” 

“ That is like you, too, to want to hive m« 
up in some humdrum, country town, where I 
can neither see nor be seen,” glancing 
approvingly at her fair reflection in thi 
mirror. 

“ Garnet, you are unjust to me. It is a 
critical period with our firm at present, 
we have so many bills to meet, and co ra¬ 
mose 12.I confidence is so wavering. Tb« 
diversion of money, combined with my ab¬ 
sence from business, mi gin pro re disastrous In 
the extreme.” 

“Nonsense! you can leave as well as Mr. 
Etheridge. You don’t allow my desires to 
have any weight in deciding the matter.” 

“ It would give me unalloyed pleasure to do 
as you wish me to,” in a more yielding voice. 

“ Let us go, then, that’s a dear good boy,” 
coaxingly. 

“ It wont answer—it would be wrong.” 

“ You are indifferent to my happiness.” 

“ Do you really believe that?” 

“Yes, I do; you never want me to go any¬ 
where I really care about going.” 
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“ Garnet!” 

“ It is true; the yielding and sacrifices must 
all be on my side/’ 

O, cruel Garnet I if 3*011 had known those 
■words would rankle many a long day in the 
heart of your best and dearest friend, you 
surely would have refrained your lips. What 
power breathes in tones and words! Kindly 
uttered, they arc milk and honey and balm 
to tlie soul; unkindly, and they are corroding 
poison. 

A deep, painful full fell over the pair, first 
broken In* Mr. Lacy. 

“ If it is so great a sacrifice to remain with 
me, you can go.” 

“And you?” 

u I ? 0,1 shall manage very well. I can 
spend more hours at the shop you know ” 
very soberly. 

“ I shall need some kind of an outfit.” 

“ I suppose so; but pray be as economical 
as you can, remembering our circumstances. 
I haven't the ready money for you, but you 
can get trusted at Hazleton’s.” 

“You capital Ransom,” in a glee. Tain 
Garnet! Until lately slie had been tolerably 
satisfied to queen it at home, craving no ad¬ 
miration save her husband's. A strong, 
active outside influence in the person of Mrs. 
Etheridge, had recently been brought to bear 
upon her latent vanit}', which overrun and 
outshone the roses and sunshine of love and 
hope. The two ladies had cohtracted one of 
those violent female friendships which are so 
unaccountable and provoking to husbands 
and lovers. Mrs. -Etheridge was somewhat 
unscrupulous in character, but vivacious and 
attractive, and she became Garnet’s infatua¬ 
tion. She would even take her advice before 
her husband's, making it palatable to her con¬ 
jugal conscience by the sugar-coated excuse 
that woni<‘ii know each other’s needs better 
than men know them. Acting under this 
belt f, Game* sought Mrs. Etheridge as 3 . 
cmn pun ion on her shopping expedition. Gar¬ 
net was dazzled by the rich silks that were 
thrown on the counter for her inspection. 
•She went forth with the intention of pur¬ 
chasing a plain and durable brown, but 
deferred to Mrs. Etheridge’s judgment 

“ You are more skilled in matters of the 
toilet than I—which shall I take?” 

“You don’t want that neutral tint for 
evening—3*011 are altogether too nun-like in 
your tastes.” 

“Still, a? a matter of economy, I think it 
is best to lave something serviceable.” 


“ You are a handsome woman when well- 
dressed, Garnet Lac3*, and will create a sensa¬ 
tion, but not in that odious brown.” 

“Well, what shall I have?” 

“Something bright—this rich rose color 
under cluny will be just the tiling.” 

Of course their conversation was carried on 
in an undertone. 

Garnet saw a pleasing picture of herself, 
swopping up the parlors of Congress Hall; 
and she accordingly turned to the clerk in 
attendance. 

“ You may cut off a pattern.” 

In a few moments, she run up’a bill of five 
hundred dollars, all very necessary articles, 
Mrs. Etheridge assured her. 

Again in the street that officious counsellor 

said: 

44 1 am going to have a set of diamonds, and 
you must, too. They will set off j*our style of 
beauty to advantage ” 

“ They cost so much.” 

“Fiddlesticks! Your husband is doing a 
fine business, and ought to spend some green¬ 
backs on your account. You want to dress as 
well as others of your acquaintance. ‘ One 
might as well be out of the world as out of 
fashion’fs not so foolish sji adage as some 
would have us believe.” 

“I think I ought to talk with Mr. Lacy 

“As you please, though, thank fortune! I 
am more independent in my course of 
actions.” 

Garnet winced a little. 

“At any rate go with me to the jeweller’s 
and help me make my selection.” 

The door of temptation wide open, infatu¬ 
ated with a desire to shine, she was ready to 
plunge into extravagance. A foolish spirit of 
emulation was springing up in her heart. 
When tlie brilliant stones were shown them, 
both ladies went into little word-spurts of 
admiration. 

“ Beautiful!” 

u Elegant V 9 

“ Splendid!” 

Garnet could see or think of nothing so 
desirable as these baubles. Strange that 
people will set such value on perishable 
trinkets, letting go by the lasting ornaments 
of a meek and quiet spirit! 

“ Take those rubies—they are just the thing 
for a brunette,” said Mrs. Etheridge. 

“How much are. they?” inquired Mrs. 
Lacy. 

“ Cheap as dirt—only one thousand dollars.” 
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replied tlie proprietor. “ They are a bargain, 

1 assure you—just observe their elegant set¬ 
ting. the lines! gold, and of the best workman¬ 
ship—imported from Paris. Shall I put them 
up for you?" insinuatingly. . 

“ Yes, and charge them to R. Lacy.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

If she felt any twinges of conscience, they 
were only momentary, as she was under a 
constant state of excitement in reference to 
the gayety that was to grow out of her antic^ 
ipated journey. 

Her parting injunction to Mr. Lacy was 
that lie should join her in time to be present 
at the ball that was to come off in a fortnight. 

“ I will if I can, Garnet.” 

She kissed her white hand to him in 
response, and the train moved northward with 
the gay company. 

Tlie longed-for evening came around at 
length. It was in tlie blaze of gaslight, he 
saw her next, having, as he promised, run 
away from badness for a day in order to 
gratify her. As Garnet stood in the warmth 
and glow of that drawing-room, she was in¬ 
deed an attractive woman. Her face with its 
exquisite coloring, her brilliant eyes with their 
shifting lights, her wealth of curls caught 
back and fastened with rubies, the sheen of 
her robe through tlie meshes of lace, harmo¬ 
nized perfectly, but it was an outward, sen¬ 
sual beauty. Iler soul radiated selfishly, not 
liolily; but what is pleasing to the world, is 
often revolting to God and angels. Plain, 
goad people may find consolation in this fact 

Garnet was gratified and triumphant, for 
she had found her satellites, one of the 
most attenti ve and conspicuous of whom was 
Colonel Donald. It was when the colonel led 
Mrs. Lacy out for a waltz that Mr. Lacy en¬ 
tered upon the scene. His first emotion was 
one of pride in her grace and loveliness: but 
the next instant, a flame of anger scorched 
his heart, and its reflex light lent a fiery gleam 
to.his eyes. The colonel’s arm was around her, 
her head almost on his shoulder. Knowing 
him as a libertine and a gambler, bis prox¬ 
imity to Garnet seemed like contamination. 
He would have enjoyed knocking him down, 
but the rales of society forbade that, and so 
he glowered at them. "When the dance was 
over, Garnet came to him. 

“ How do you do ?” and noticing his pallor 
and severe expression, “Why, what’s the 
matter?” 

He grasped her arm and drew her into a 
side room. 


“ Garnet, don’t allow that man around you 
—don't waltz with him.” 

She arched her eye-brows. There was too 
much harsh authority to please. 

u What man ?” though, she knew right well 
to whom he referred. 
u Colonel Donald.” 

“And why not, pray ?” 

“ Because I don’t want him near you.” 

“ He is an agreeable companion, and quite 
a lion here. You are prejudiced, surely.” 

“ He is a wolf, Garnet, not a lion.” v* 

“ Nonsense! you are jealous, Ransom,” 
flippantly. 

“ I know what I am saying, and I forbid 
your being on so familiar terms with liim” 
huskily. 

“And you dare circumscribe my social 
liberty ?” 

“ I dare for your good, and to preserve my 
peace of mind.” 

“ Well, now hear me— I will not be so re¬ 
stricted . Say wliat you may, I will receive 
the same attentions from Colonel Donald that 
I do from other gentlemen. Your jealousy is 
unreasonable and ill-founded; and it would 
be folly in me to square my action in ac¬ 
cordance with it. If he asks iae to waits: 
again to-night I shall most certainly do it.” 

“ Don’t you!” 

His tone was so intense that, it alarmed 
her. She looked up in his face. It was like 
marble, save the burning eyes. Her better 
self whispered her to yield the point; hut un¬ 
regenerated, positive natures find it as hard 
to give up their wills at the bidding of 
another, as to part with a right hand, even 
.though that other be one they dearest love. 
Just at that moment her evil genius, Mrs. 
Etheridge, came seeking her. 

“You are wanted to complete the set— 
Colonel Donald is looking for you—O, Mr. 
Lacy!” observing him for the first time. 
“IIow are you? Glad you've come. You 
must keep watch of your wife, for she is 
growing dangerous. Only think! she has 
made the most difficult conquest of the 
season, and right in the face and eyes of man¬ 
aging mammas and their marriageable daugh¬ 
ters too—Colonel Donald. I heard him 
remark but now that it was a thousand 
pities such a magnificent woman was married. 
You are not well, are you?” noticing his 
pallor. 

“ I feel slightly indisposed, and will with¬ 
draw, leaving Mrs. Lacy in your care.” 

Every word was a measure of torture. He 
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waited to see Garnet again leaning on Colonel 
Donald’s arm. One Hashing, defiant glance 
Jshe gave him; and then, to all appearance, 
she was absorbed in the gayeties of the occa¬ 
sion. Never had she been so brilliant and 
attractive. Colonel Donald whispered grace¬ 
ful compliments, and her manner encouraged 
him to become bolder. 

“ Let us enjoy the air and moonlight in a 
promenade on the veranda; the rooms are 
close here . 11 

She did not object to the arrangement 

“ Mrs. Lacy, things get strangely mixed up 
in this world: for instance, conjugal partner¬ 
ships. How many sweet women are tied to 
tyrants or posts.” 

** Yes” she assented, remembering angrily 
what she was pleased to denominate Ransom's 
domineering conduct 

“ How many uncongenial minds are brought 
iu conflict and bound to each other irrevocably 
by the so-called legal tie! I am one who be¬ 
lieves more in the spirit than the letter of mar¬ 
riage, in a union of souls, even though the 
legal ceremony has never been performed,” 
and he gently pressed her hand. 

She didn't yet realize where they were 
drifting. 

“Till within a short period, I had thought 
myself invulnerable to the tender passion, but 
I have met my other self, ami am her captive. 
Can you guess whom and what I mean?” 
bending suddenly and dropping a kiss on her 
lips. 

A small, white-gloved hand came down in 
energetic fashion on his nose. 

“Colonel Donald, you are a villain^you 
have grossly insulted me, and through me, 
my husband.” 

“ I beg your pardon; but I am not the only 
one to blame. You let me think I was not 
altogether disagreeable to you.” 

O, the swelling mortilication, the self- 
humiliation of that moment! She paused and 
then said: 

*• 1 have been trifling, but not criminal in 
word or act. My heart owns but one lord, 
my husband. My vanity has been my bane, 
and in this particular I am guilty, therefore 
let us not recriminate, but henceforth we 
must be as strangers—good-by.” 

How straight and dignified she was! To 
what an elevation in his respect she had all 
at 011*2 attained! 

A virtunits, loyal-hearted woman is worthy 
of honor, and the memory of such may save a 
man from becoming infidel. 


Mr. Lacy had returned to Hoboken, Garnet 
had found upon inquiry. Disgusted with her¬ 
self and the mere tinsel of existence, sorrow¬ 
ing and fearful as she remembered his ap¬ 
pearance, she followed him home the next day 
gladly parting company with Mrs. Etheridge 
and her Saratoga acquaintances. 

“Where is Mr. Lacy, Maria?” inquired she 
of their trusty servant 

“ He bade me give you this note, when you 
came.” 

Garnet unfolded it apprehensively; 

“ Garnet: —I am tired of living, and this 
state^of mind, combined with my altered cir¬ 
cumstances and my love for my country, h:is 
induced me to enlist God knows l do not 
•want to blame you more than you deserve 
but your conduct last evening gave me the 
deepest pang I ever felt Your want of care 
for my feelings convinces me that you do not 
love me with tliat singleness of devotion you 
once did; and to bestow your smiles and at¬ 
tention upon a noted libertine when I partic¬ 
ularly requested you not to do so, stung 
to madness. Perhaps I did not choose the 
happiest words to express my disapprobation 
—I know I did not; but I had been full of 
perplexity all day, and your course was th* 
one drop in the bucket too much. I posted 
back to my business last night and found my 
partner full'of anxiety. Vfe had counted our 
liabilities, and supposed that by vigorous efforts 
we could meet all our notes as they fell due; 
but heavy bills for jewelry ar.d : ilks were pre¬ 
sented yesterday (you know to wlmt I refer), 
and the creditors would in no wise hohl oyer, as 
they had no confidence in our being able to 
safely ride the commercial cri. is that has of 
late broke so disastrously over many of our 
strongest houses. The result is a failure of 
our firm, brought upon us by your reckle.'s 
extravagance. There was nothing left for me 
to do but to enlist. I recehed a bonitfy. 

which f deposited in the G -hank, subject 

to your order. I advise you to go to my 
aunt in Vermont, and find a lrnim with lie-. 
If there is any fragment of my former propert y 
left, inv partner will place it at interest for 
your maintenance. As for myself I need 
little, and less than ever since my heart has 
become a load in my bosom. I go in Hooker’s 
division among the mountains of Tennessee. 
I do not expect to come out of the struggle 
alive—I do not ask to. I have h»ved you, 
Garnet, God knows how we!! and faithfully; 
but a one-sided affection is a cruel condition 
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for the one who loves—there is no sunshine 
in it God keep you, and help you to be a 
truer, more earnest woman! Raxsom.” 

She sat as one stunned with grie£ Life 
looked like one great, dismal stretch of sea to 
the lone survivor of a wreck. Clouds and 
darkness were around her, the bitter billows 
of despair broke relentlessly over her. O! 
dreary, dreary, dreary waste! And this lasted 
for days. Gradually, she attained to a painful 
consciousness. 

u I not love him ? How could he doubt 
me? May be I shall never see him to tell 
him how well ” so her heart made continuous 
moan. Then his last words came up, “ God 
keep you, and help you to be a truer, more 
earnest woman!” How that greatest word 
pressed upon her, overwhelmed her! How 
Garnet Lacy shrivelled before it! Would it 
crush her finally? It was God, God, God 
everywhere, but no Jesus. Her religion as 
y$t was the religion of. the Jew—her Christ 
was to come. 

A patch of blue opened overhead, a sunbeam 
glimmered through, light entered her souk 
love was born, her Messiah was come, and 
angels carried the glad tidings home. Her 
soul went out to the suffering. Where could 
she find nobler, more satisfactory employment 
than in ministering to the needs of sick and 
wounded soldiers? Determining to put them 
to good use, she sold her rubies and other 
valuables; and, as her sympathies naturally 
followed in the track of the western army, 
she went to Nashville, proffered her services 
and means to the government officials, and 
Was accepted as a nurse in one of the hos¬ 
pitals. Many a poor soldier owes his restora¬ 
tion to health to the gentle care he received 
*t her hands. In soothing pain and grief in 
Others, she found a healing balm for her own 
Wounded spirit. The angel grew within her 
day by day. During all these months no word 
had come to her from Ransom. 

One morning the surgeon in charge re¬ 
quested her to go and see a poor fellow who 
had just been brought in. 

“ He was one of a company detailed to hunt 
bush-whackers, and has received a bad wound 
on the head. You have remarkable nerve 
*nd skill in nursing severe cases, hence I 
called on you.” 

* Quite right, Doctor Jameson, Fll go at 
once.” 

** I shall have to remove a portion of the 


Skulk Do you think you are strong enough 
to witness the operation?” 

“Yes sir,” but she grew white as she went 
towards the table and recognized the fac* 
of the man who had been placed upon it 

“lam afraid it is too much for yon, hfrs. 
Lacy.” 

“No,” chokingly, “no; I am only a little 
faint” 

“Doctor, do you think he will recover?” 
she asked, after the piece of bone had been 
removed, and the wound dressed. 

“With the best of care there is a bare 
chance.” 

“ Have him carried up to my room, where I 
can devote my time and attention to him/’ 

“It will be too much of a tax—you will kill 
yourself.” 

“ He is my husband.” 

This settled the matter. 

“ Yery well.” 

For three weeks Mr. Lacy vibrated between 
life and death. For three weeks Mrs. Lacy 
watched over his delirious couch, never leav¬ 
ing it except when absolutely necessary. 
Noting the signs of returning mental health 
on the twenty-first afternoon, Garnet conceal¬ 
ed herself behind the curtains at the foot of 
the bed. 

“Where am I?” inquired the patient, 
feebly. 

“In good hands. You owe your life to 
the woman who has nursed you,” replied 
Doctor Jameson, who happened to be in at¬ 
tendance. “She has hung over you night 
and day, ate, drank and slept by your bedside.” 

“ Where is she ?” 

“ Not far away.” 

There was a sob and a rustle of garments. 

Doctor Jameson beckoned to Garnet, then 
left the pair with a God bless you on his lips. 

“ Ransom, will you forgive^ me ?” Gametfs 
voice was husky and broken with tears. 

His arms were outstretched, and the 
estranged husband and wife were in a close 
embrace. 

“ My darling, forgive me too.” 

“ I caused you so much trouble. Ransom,” 
smoothing his brow, while tears trickled over 
her cheeks. 

“You love me. I don’t doubt it any more. 
You have saved my life.” 

“ My extravagance was the means of your 
failure—■” 

Here he stopped her mouth with a kiss. 

“ I came near breaking your heart and 
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wrecking your faith in woman; but I never 
supposed Colonel Donald was so wicked.” 

She gave an account of her last interview 
with him, of her return home, of her wretched¬ 
ness, her repentance, her resolution. Iler 
soul was laid open to him as the pages of a 
book. 

“ This hour more than atones for all, Gur¬ 
net. I was too stern with you. Had I adopted 
a kinder method, you would have yielded, 1 
know.” 

Two soft kisses were dropped upon his 
eye-lids. 

“ I was so bad that had you been gentler I 
don’t know as it would have made any dif¬ 


ference. God was not in my thought then * 
reverently. 

“And not much in mine.” 

“ I mean to show you how true my repent¬ 
ance was, by my future.” 

And she did show it most thoroughly, and 
the faith that works by love. 

At the close of the rebellion Mr. Lacy, pro¬ 
moted to a colonelcy for his daring exploits 
retired to Ins home in Hoboken, finding that 
peace, sympathy and tenderness that men 
crave, with no baleful influence to creep in 
between himself and Garnet God was her 
first thought, her husband the next —was not 
her reformation complete? 
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HAPPY DAYS. 

BY M1BS CAMULA V ni t.t AY . 

A little girl came to me one day as I sat I could not bear to tell her that all the 


by a window looking at nothing, and having 
attracted my attention by taking my hand 
and kissing, one at a time, each of my 
finger-nails, she opened the conversation by 
saying, “Auntie!” in a voice like a canary 
bird’s. 

Xo'V when Sady comes to me in that dainty 
and coaxing manner, I always know that she 
lias something on her mind. But I never say, 

* What do you want to ask me?” or, “ What 
are you thinking about?” and I never look at 
her, or take her into my arms; for any of 
these things would scare the ideas straight 
out of her heath Her fancies and thoughts 
are as shy as little birds on the nest, and if 
you only look at them, away they flutter. So 
I just did nothing at all, which is the best 
thing you can do sometimes, hut sat still and 
let her twist the tips of my fingers with her 
little soft hands, making believe I only half 
minded her. That is the way to catch birds. 

Presently, after she had considered a while, 
she said: 

“1 wish we could go ’n’ get some blue 
vi’lets.” 

Xow as it was mid-winter with the ground 
frozen as hard as a stone, it didn’t seem as 
though Sady’s wish would be fulfilled right 
away. 

u I don’t see any blue violets,” I said, looking 
about on the pavements, and the ice, and then 
indoors on the carpet. 

“ There they is!” she said, eagerly, climbing 
into my lap and nearly choking me with one 
arm while she pointed out with the other. 

I looked the way she pointed, and what do 
you think I saw? Why, first, two tall brick 
houses that looked so big and heavy I should 
think the earth would be tired of holding 
them up; and between these, in an opening 
about as wide as a street, was the far-away top 
of a hfll that looked as blue as blue can be. 

“ There they is” said Sady, “just behind 
them houses, a bunch o’ vi’lets all over ’n’ 
over.” 

{Yon see, Sady hasn’t studied grammar yet, 
and her words are likely to come like the 
violets, all “ over V over”) 

« Wait till spring shall have come,” I said, 
“ Then we will go.” 


beautiful purple bloom she saw was nothing 
but miles and miles of cold winter air; and 
that if she could reach her hill of violets she 
would find only bare branches and bleak 
rocks. 

Sady was quite content, however; for to 
say to her “ next spring,” was as though you 
should say to-morrow, or this afternoon, or 
by-and-by. She didn’t know the weary 
months that had got to wear away before the 
violets would bloom again. While her little 
sleepy head sank lower on my shoulder, and 
her eyes grew hazy, and then shut with 
dreams and dreams inside them, I thought. 
And this is what I thought: 

Many people think that children are silly; 
but they are no sillier than their grandmothers 
and grandfathers. They look back upon their 
childish.days just as little Sady looked upon 
the far-away hill, and because those days are 
distant they think that they are beautiful. 
They can see nothing there but a mound of 
bloom. But I dare say if they could go back 
and be children again they would think them¬ 
selves very miserable. But I know all about 
it, and the children who are reading this 
know about it too. You see, I know the road 
hack to childhood—everybody doesn’t—and 
whenever I want to, I can just wink my eyes, 
and hold my breath a second, and there I am. 

X am a little girl, and wear short dresses, and 
ankle-ties; I tear my clothes and I don’t 
know how to mend them; and I am dreadfully 
afraid of being scolded. 

Now let the wise old people talk as they 
like, and let us have a talk together. Don’t 
we have to suffer? To be sure we have good 
times once in a while, but those are about in 
the proportion of raisins in Christmas 
pudding; and there’s all the rest of the time 
to get through. Don’t you wish that Christ¬ 
mas pudding was all raisins? 

Let me tell you some of my troubles. You 
see I was awfully bashful. Perhaps you are 
npt bashful, very likely not, it’s out of fashion. 
But X couldn’t speak without turning the 
color of my mother’s parlor curtains that 
were Turkey red, and if a lady or gentleman 
asked my name, or how old I was, I was as 
likely as not to stainmer out some awful lie 
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•without meaning it. People would laugh at 
me for it, but I tell you it was no laughing 
matter for me. One of the things I couldn’t 
do was to go into a store and ask for anything, 
and I shall never forget the first time I was 
told to do so. 

I went to school to a horrid old woman who 
used to make the girls non of errands for her 
from morning till night. One day she took 
me aside the school and gave me a big bundle, 
and told me to go to Mr. John Jarvis’s store, 
and ask for Mr. John Jarvis, and give him 
that package, which contained a dinner-table¬ 
cloth, and tell him that it was half a yard too 
short, and six inches too narrow, and she 
wanted a different size. Then to tell him 
that she wanted seven doylies eight inches 
square, and fringed, and eight dinner-napkins 
half a yard long and twelve inches wide, and 
she wanted a skein of white linen thread no. 
12 , and a spool of no. 50 Coat's cotton, and 
three no. C Sharp’s needles. There now, 
wasn’t this a string to remember, when I 
couldn’t remember the multiplication table 
to save my life? Besides, the going into a 
store was awful, and most awful of all, was 
the actually speaking to Mr. John Jarvis. 

Mr. John Jarvis was a fearful man. He 
had a hook nose that was so sharp that I 
should think it would have cut his handker¬ 
chief in two when he wiped it, and he had 
sharp black eyes that made me scringe only 
to think of, and a voice so sharp and crackly 
that it hurt my ears. I shuddered at the 
thought of facing him. On the other hand, 
how could I dare to go back to Miss Brazier 
with her errand undone? 

Well, I wandered about the streets the 
whole forenoon, a most miserable child. I 
W'omler inv hair hadn’t turned gray. I had 
thoughts of running away, a 5 I had read of 
people doing, and was only kept from doing 
so by meeting cows upon the road. At last, 
growing desperate, I went back to school, and 
marching up to Miss Brazier, laid the hig 
bundle on her desk, and burst into tears. Do 
you suppose she pitied me? Nothing of the 
kind. She gave me an awful scolding and 
then took out her ferule and used it upon my 
hand till it—the hand and not the ferule— 
smarted. 

Now the kind of blue with which I look 
hack on that isn’t the blue of .violets, for that 
was to me real suffering. I have seen men 
and women make a great touse about things 
not half as hard for them to bear. 

Let me tel’ you another little misery’. One 


day I was out iu the big backyard playing— 
w r e lived in the country—and as I played I 
saw my father driving up the street in his gig. 
My father had a splendid black horse, and 
people used to look at the creature when 
he was driven past. So I looked, and saw 
how Blackie lifted his feet as though he were 
stepping over bars, and shied this W’ay and 
that, and tossed his mane, and arched his 
neck. It was very pretty. But as he got 
nearer I saw that my father didn’t like it so 
well, and was holding him in with all his 
strength and trying to soothe him. He might 
have tamed him down perhaps, but just at 
the place where'he turned into the yard a 
piece of paper fluttered by on the wind, and 
Blackie was either frightened, or pretended to 
be. . He gave a jump and then a bound, and 
over went the gig. I just saw my father falling 
headlong, and then I went to sleep, I thought 
it was. When I woke up, as I called it, I was 
lying in the grass, and feeling very sick. I 
suppose I had fainted. Well, I got up and 
went into the house, and there saw my father 
sitting in a chair with his arm in a sling, and 
a patch of court-plaster on the side of his face. 
Fortunately he hadn’t been very much hurt, 
but it was a wonder he hadn’t been killed. 

“ Camilla,” said my mother. w when you saw 
your father thrown out of his gig, I should 
think you would have come in to see whether 
he was killed or not” And she looked at me 
very reproachfully’. 

Camilla thinks more of her play than she 
does of me,” said my father, with a sigh. 

All the other children stood about him, 
looking frightened, some of them with red 
eyes where they had been crying; and they 
all looked at me as though they thought me a 
very heartless girl. 

I didn’t say anything about my having 
fallen asleep—we don’t tell everything, do we ? 
and I didn’t quite understand how I did it. 
But I thought I must be very wicked some 
way: and I went off up stairs and hid behind 
a tall bed, and cried myself almost to death. 

I could tell ever so many more doleful 
stories; but having shown the children that I 
know childish life is not all flowers. I now 
wish to remind them of the sweets they really 
have. It is a good way to realize atl our 
pleasures as we go along. It wouldn’t do a 
bee much good to alight on a clover blossom 
unless he got the honey out of it, would it£ 
"Well, I’ll tell you how to get the honey out. 

Have you got a father and mother? Then 
just sit and shut your eyes a minute, and hold 
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your breath as long as you can, and don’t 
listen to anything, but just say, “ I haven’t 
any father and mcffher till you think it is 
so. Make believe they are gone, and you are 
never, never to see them any more. Then, 
when your heart is almost breaking, and your 
' throat is choking, open your eyes, and there 
they are! O father! O mother! Then you 
know how sweet it is to have them. 

Have you enough to eat and to wear ? Then 
close your eyes in the same way, and make 
believe that your toes are out of your shoes, 
and your elbows out of your jacket or gown, 
that you are cold and hungry, and in rags. 


Then open your eyes quickly, and see how 
nicely you are dressed, and what there is for 
supper. 

But, alas I there are little children who need 
not make believe, and who may open their 
eyes as often as they like, and look till they 
tire, and see no father, or mother, or nice 
clothes, or food. Let the happy children who 
have these pity such children, and when they 
remember how many of the good gifts of life 
are theirs, let them not forget to thank their 
Father in heaven from whom all good gifts 
come. 
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HEARTS AND GLOVES. 

BY KATE PUTN AM. 


Faulkner Hayne and Cyril Ashleigh 
stood leisurely talking at a street comer. It 
was just one of those days in early spring that 
make one feel at the same time indolent and 
restless; when the fruit trees in gardens be¬ 
gin to look Eke pink sunset clouds, or as if 
their sweet-scented branches were heavily 
freighted with clinging snow-wreaths. 

jolly day,” was Faulkner Hayne’s com¬ 
mentary on it. “ By Jove, somehow it makes 
me feel young again.” At first one would 
have smiled at this allusion to youth as a 
thing long past by one of the speaker’s years, 
but a closer scrutiny of his face would show 
that, at thirty, a man may, to all practical 
purposes, have exhausted life. 

One of the saddest of spectacles; a man 
young, wealthy, gifted, yet whose existence, 
33 regards both himself and others, is utterly 
useless. But where is the good of moralizing? 
Fashion, that grand leveller of ideals, creates 
a thousand such. 


Cyril Ashleigh, his companion’s junior by, 
perhaps, five or six years, may, or may not, 
develop into a similar manhood. At present, 
the determining power that shall mould his 
life rests chiefly with circumstances. He too 
labors under the disadvantage of more wealth 
than he can conveniently dispose oft 
“Geres our gipsey friend,” remarked the 
latter, as a dark, swarthy woman, with beady 
black eyes, approached them, carrying a child 
wrapped up in a light-colored shawL 
“ That ?” said Hayne, looking attentively at 
her, * O no, totally different The other was 
much younger. There’s an encampment of 
them just outside the city.” 

By this time the gipsey had stopped by 
them, and, with the half-insolent air often 
characteristic of her race, demanded, rather 
than requested, to tell their fortunes. 

Two snch handsome young gentlemen, she 
assured them, must have sweethearts waiting 
for them, somewhere, and only one look at 
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their hands and she could describe them, and 
also tell the length of their lives, and if 
prosperity would attend them, and a host of 
other things usually regarded as of consider¬ 
able importance by mankind. 

“Infernal nonsense!” muttered Faulkner 
Ilayne, who had been set upon, a few days 
previous, by another of these dark-skinned 
seeresses, and received some most unpleasant 
truths, respecting his*past life. “You needn't 
trouble yourself to do anything of the sort.” 

But his companion good-naturedly bestowe \ 
some mohey on her, assuring her at the same 
time that he had no curiosity regarding his 
fortune. 

But, elated with the gift, it was impossible 
to check her voluble flow of words. 

“ O, such a sweet pretty lady, with black 
eyes and hair—'” 

“Means herself,” interpolated Ilayne. “I 
wish you joy!” 

“And you will see her this blessed morning 
for the first time—” 

“What did I say?” interposed Hayne, 
again, sotto voce. 

“That’s enough,” said Ashleigh, as the 
woman continued detailing the blessings that 
should'attend his path in life. “I only hope 
half of them may prove true,” he concluded, 
as he and his friend, some what disgusted with 
this public fortune-telling, which elicited 
smiles from the passers-by, turned to depart. 

“Yes, my fine young gentleman,” continued 
the gipsey, loth to relinquish her prey, and 
shoutingbiftertheir receding figures, “you’ll 
see herfinit to-day, and look out for the heart 
that you’ll know her by.” 

“There’s something definite, at least,” ob¬ 
served Hayne, carelessly, as they strolled on, 
“‘look out for the heart—’ I wonder if she 
wears her heart upon her sleeve.” 

And so they walked on, laughing, Faulkner 
Ilayne a little less blase than usual, in the 
freshness of the heavenly day. 

“If she doesn’t,” continued Hayne,cynical¬ 
ly, “ she’s an exception to the generality of 
women.” 

This estimate of women being one of the 
subjects on which Ashleigh totally disagreed 
with his friend, he only laughed, wisely not 
caring to go over well-fought battle-fields 
again. 

“There,” cried Hayne, annoyed at this re¬ 
fusal on the part of his friend to “ show fight.” 
“There’s the fair incognita—‘you will know 
her by the heart—■’ and she is certainly bru¬ 
nette enough to satisfy even you.” 


Ashleigh glanced in the direction indicated, 
and saw a comfortable-looking negro woman 
carrying a basket of clothes, and clad in a 
dress of somewhat gorgeous pattern, bein* 
covered with large red figures, somewhat re¬ 
sembling a heart in shape. 

“Thank you, my dear fellow; such a con¬ 
quest is entirely beyond my humble aspira¬ 
tions. I relinquish magnificence like that to 
your superior charms.” 

“ Well, there she is in reality, and a beauty, 
too, only— 

Ashleigh looked again. 

This time it was a little girl of about six, 
who was sucking a sugar heart, in the door of 
a confectioners shop. A remarkably pretty 
child, with great dark eyes, and long, thick 
curls, who smiled at Asldeigh’s scrutinizing 
gaze. 

“Ten years hence, I dare say I should be 
very’ ready to accept the fortune ” he said, 
with an admiring look aT the child’s beauty. 

“Doubtless; hut ten years hence little Miss 
Empty Fate will be causing destruction to 
another style of-heart, In ball-rooms rather 
than candy-shops, and you, with a fashionable 
wife—my prophetic soul tells me she will 
fancy herself an invalid—will be wishing your¬ 
self or her anywhere, anywhere out of the 
world.” 

“ Pooh, my dear fellow, you are describing 
Mrs.. Hayne,” remarked Ashleigh, coolly. 
“Add that she will be a washed-out rag, by 
that time, for you’ll be certain to marry a 
blonde, in ‘ fading colors,’ and the picture is 
perfect.” 

“ lf 7 <en that remarkable event—my mar¬ 
riage—takes place, perhaps your description 
will apply,” said Hayne, with somewhat savage 
emphasis. “ However, there’s Bond waiting 
for me—infernal engagement! Wish you 
success with your Queen of Hearts! Au 
rezoirP 

Taking his way up town, Ashleigh entered 
a street-car. Being somewhat of an observer 
of human nature, he looked about him, men¬ 
tally noting that he had never seen so totally 
uninteresting an aggregate of it, when his at¬ 
tention was arrested by a young lady in the 
opposite corner. Her head was turned away, 
but the outline of her cheek and chin were 
perfect, the hair black with yellow lights, and 
the complexion a rich, warm cream-color. So 
far, so good. If he could only see her face! 
In a moment he was gratified, for her head 
was turned from the window, and a pair of 
large, dark eyes for a moment met hla. 
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One of the most beautiful faces Cyril Ash- 
leigh had ever seen, and, beauty-lover as he 
was, at the first glance he had almost yielded 
her to his heart. He looked searchingly for 
some indication of the tnagic token about her 
dress, but in vain. Notliing tliat even his 
Vivid imagination could twist into the form of 
a heart was anywhere appareni- 

Foolish as it may seem, a decided feeling of 
disappointment took possession of Cyril Ash- 
leigb, as it became evident that the gipse/s 
prediction was not to be verified in this case. 
Out of all the women he had ever seen he 
would have chosen this one, not merely for 
her beauty—he had seen others as beautiful 
—but for something in her face thatseeemed, 
more fully than any other, to express his 
ideaL 

Perhaps Mr. Ashleigh looked at his fair 
tis-a-tw more frequently than is quite conso¬ 
nant with the rules of good-breeding, but she 
appeared wholly unconscious—almost provok- 
ingly so, he thought—of his admiration. She 
seemed, in fact, very much abstracted, and 
was employing herself with absently half- 
drawing off one of her gloves, without appar¬ 
ently being aware of what she was doing. 

Ashleigh, whose eyes followed her motions 
with interest, perceived that the delicate glove 
was at last wholly withdrawn, from a small, 
exquisitely white hand, on one of whose 
fingers shone a ring, wherein sparkled— 
Ashleigh gave a positive start—a Ruby 
Heart! Yes, there was no mistaking the 
device—curiously twisted geld, around tlii3 
brilliant ruby centre. 

u Io triumpher he said to himself, “she is 
found. A blessing, henceforth and forever, 
on the whole race of gipseys P* 

But what nonsense to attach such import¬ 
ance to a mere coincidence! That it was 
such was evident from the frequency with 
which the fateful heart had made its appear¬ 
ance. Gipseys were always dealing m that 
sort of rubbish, and as for the dark hair and 
eyes, why, he himself was light, and of course 
they went by contrasts. 

Poor fellow! at that moment he would 
have given half his worldly possessions to 
have been sure of the truth of that prediction! 
Later, he would have given them alL But we 
Will not anticipate. 

From a delightful half-revery he was sud¬ 
denly awakened hy the rising of his lovely 
vis-a-vis. Before leaving the car she looked 
about, as if in search of something, with a 
slightly heightened color. The pale lavender 


glove had disappeared, and being nowhere 
evident, the only thing to be done was to go 
home without it. 

After tlii* young lady’s departure, street- 
cans seemed unendurable to Ashleigh. He 
had no patience with the way in which the 
various remaining ladies made their exit, as 
he mentally contrasted, with the perfect grace 
he had so recently witnessed, the stolid man¬ 
ner in which one woman, a resolute matron, 
ploughed her way out, while another, an airy 
damsel, lightly balanced herself upon tip-toe, 
as if the bottom of the car were carpeted with 
the daintiest of egg-sliell3, instead of coarse 
matting. But these over-fastidious thoughts 
were banished, all in a moment, by some¬ 
thing which he saw lying at his feet, deposited 
thete by the dress of one of the ladies who 
had just passed out—a tiny lavender glove. 

This treasure Mr. Ashleigh lost no time in 
securing. Dropped on the floor, and swept 
along to the further end of the car, only to be 
brought back to him! It did indeed look as 
if Destiny had a hand in all this. Well, the 
future, that strange, marvellous future that 
undergoes so singular a change when it be¬ 
comes the commonplace present, would reveal 
the sequel. 

But, throughout the week following, Cyril 
Ashleigh began to doubt if Fate intended any 
continuance of the magic romance. The 
glove remained in his possession, and there it 
seemed likely to remain. Meanwhile a change 
appeared to come over him. It was nonsense, 
of course, to imagine himself in love. In love 
with what? With a half hours sight of a 
young lady who had honored him with so 
little notice that she probably was not aware 
of his existence, even. But still, everything 
was changed. His former pursuits and pleas¬ 
ures lost their relish for lum. The sparkle 
had fled from the champagne. For the first 
time in Cyril Ashleigh’s remembrance, he ex¬ 
perienced eTuiut 

“What in Heaven's name is the matter 
with yon, Ashleigh?” demanded Faulkner 
Hayne, one morning, with some impatience, 
after a prolonged silence on the part of his 
companion. “That sigh would have done 
credit to the most moon-struck of Romeos. 
Who is your Juliet, or is it Rosaline?” 

“I? what? O nothing,” responded the 
young man addressed, with a slight start. 

“An observation truly remarkable fo* it3 
perspicuity. In plain English, have you 
fallen in love? No matter about a denial. 
The melancholy truth is only too apparent. 
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ily poor boy, you'd better be dead at once. 
‘Love is a sickness full of woes,’ you know.” 

“ Pray don’t trouble yourself with conjec¬ 
tures about my condition. I believe I have 
been a little bit bored for the last two or three 
days, Hayne. That’s all.” 

Faulkner Hayne turned from the window, 
and regarded the speaker. 

“So you are beginning to find out the worth 
of life? Corae now,” with a somewhat bitter 
laugh, “ it's altogether a brilliant affair, isn’t 
it, and we ought to be very thankful for it, 
ought we not? Only picture to yourself how 
long you will probably enjoy it. Threescore 
years and ten, and you are—twenty-five, or is 
it twenty?*’ he added, with a sneer. 

His laugh, which had no mirth in it, jarred 
unpleasantly on Ashleigh’s ears. Yet he 
could but feel a certain pity for the man who 
at thirty found his cup empty, save for the 
dregs. 

“ What is the matter with you , Hayne?” he 
asked, suddenly. Hitherto, he had taken his 
friend for granted, cynicism and all. Now it 
occurred to him that there might be causes. 
“Who played Juliet to your Koineo? Or was 
it Rosaline ?' 1 

Cyril Ashleigh never forgot the effect of 
those words, spoken half carelessly, half 
maliciously. 

There came a sudden pallor, as of death, 
into the face of Faulkner Hayne, contrasting, 
yet more vividly, the gloom of the lowering 
brows and eyes full of suppressed fire. Under 
the dark, square mustache, Ashleigh could see 
the set lips tremble. For a moment his strong 
frame quivered with repressed passion. 

Faulkner Hayne had the making of a hero 
in him. In an instant he had-regained the 
mastery over himself. Cvri! Ashleigh never 
admired him more than when, conscious that 
to one man, at least, his secret was revealed, 
and with the imprint of the struggle still 
visible in his handsome face, he turned to him 
coolly, and said, in a voice steadied only by 
the strength of his will: 

“ My dear boy, because you happen to be 
bitten, do not fall into the error of supposing 
that no one else has escaped without a 
wound.” 

“And that,” thought Ashleigh to himself, 
afterwards, “is the man I had fancied utterly 
destitute of feeling! How many of us wear 
masks, I wonder!” 

Two or three weeks after the above event, 
Cyril Ashleigh went one evening to make a 
call at the house of a cousin who had lately 


come to town, and who, meeting him in the 
street, had reproached him with true cousinly 
freedom for Iris neglect of her. 

Between Mrs. Lorrimer—in the days when 
she had been Georgie Haughton—and Cyril 
Ashleigh, there had existed a certain boy-and- 
girl attachment, which, raging for a time like 
a violent fever, had, with the course of years 
and separation, died a natural death, leaving 
just a little piquancy to accentuate their 
cousinly affection. 

Georgie Haughton was bom a coquette, 
and even the wedding-ring on her finger had 
not had power to eradicate this tendency. It 
was not willful, heartless coquetry, only a love 
of pleasing carried to excess. She was not to 
blame if nineteen men out of twenty chose to 
fall in love with her blonde beauty. Perhaps 
not, but what of her determination to make the 
twentieth, likewise, acknowledge her power? 

This evening, with something of the old 
coquetry, Mrs. Lorrimer had attired herself 
in a blue dress of precisely that exquMte 
shade which her cousin Cyril had been wont 
to admire, and which she had worn on a 
certain evening, years ago, when they parted 
amid kisses on his part, tears on hers, and 
fervent promises from both. Not that she 
wanted to make Cyril Ashleigh in love with 
her again. It was simply an act of instinctive 
coquetry, which illustrates her character. 

By her side*, to-night, busy with some light 
fancy-work, sat her husband’s sister, xVda 
Lorrimer, a girl whom one hesitates to de¬ 
scribe; whose face, exquisite in form and 
color, still owed the greater part of its beauty 
to the expression of the soul of which it was 
the exposition. 

A greater contrast to Mrs. Lorrimer could 
scarcely be imagined, remarkable personal 
beauty being the one point in common. Ada 
Lorrimer had not one touch of coquetry in 
her nature. Simple, earnest and true, the 
great dark eyes had an honesty that put 
flattery to rout at once. The soft red lipa, 
formed in that arch that may well be called 
the bow whence Love shoots his most fatal 
arrows, possessed the sweet unconsciousness 
of a child, with the grave steadiness of a 
woman. Once and for all time her heart 
would be given, if ever. 

That Cyril Ashleigh went home that night 
hardly conscious whether he was sleeping or 
waking, is not greatly to be wondered at, con¬ 
sidering how marvellously chance had played 
into his hands. As is often the case when 
one begins utterly to despair of some cherish- 
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ed hope, his tad been suddenly realized in 
tlie most unexpected manner. He bad passed 
an entire evening with the owner of the 
lavender glove—wbicb, by the way, be most 
dishonestly retained—he bad found her all 
his fancy pictured-; his ideal was more than 
verified. Faulkner Bayne no longer had a 
companion in ennui. It had seemed always, 
on the whole, to Cyril Ashleigh, a very good 
sort of world in which he lived. Now, that 
this temporary cloud had passed, it was 
heavenly, rather than terrestrial. 

“I told you nothing about Ada,” said Mrs. 
Lorrimer, “ because I wished to surprise you, 
knowing if Cyril Ashleigh had anything like 
his old appreciation of beauty, he could not 
fail to admire her.” 

Mrs. Lorrimer had seen whither matters 
were tending, and was by no meaus disposed 
to discourage them. 

Her cousin admitted that he did think Miss 
Lorrimer beautiful, eery beautiful, in fact. And 
Mrs. Lorrimer already tasted wedding-cake! 

“ But Ada is so proud,” she resumed. “ It 
is a family characteristic, as no one certainly 
ought to know better than the wife of 
Howard Lorrimer. I assure you, Cyril, he 
has utterly remodelled me,” with a gay laugh 
exactly like the Georgie Haugliton of olden 
time. “ Well, men go and break their hearts 
for her, just because she is unattainable, as is 
the nature of reasonable mankind. But vou 
start with very fair advantages, and it is your 
own fault if you do not win.” 

A Cool putting into words of a thought 
which, as yet, he had scarcely dared whisper 
even to himself. It annoyed Ashleigh un¬ 
speakably, and, had he not been so thoroughly 
in earnest, it might have had the. effect of 
niaking his fastidious nature recoil from a 
path so peremptorily marked out for him. 

But he tea* in earnest, and day after day 
passing by, saw him a frequent visitor at the 
house of his cousin; but Miss Ada's manner 
remained the same, unvaryingly calm, sweet 
and self-possessed. 

“ Bshe would only blush,” thought Ashleigh 
in desperation, “ if I could even detect the 
faintest tremble in her voice, if she would 
he angry with me, even, I should have 
more hope, but her temper is too angelic, and, 
I am afraid, her indifference too great, so I am 
utterly wretched.” 

And again Faulkner nayne had cause to 
notice his friend's varying spirits, but he 
made no comment. 

And so things went on, Ashleigh becoming 


a more freqnent visitor at the Lorrimers, 
drawn thither by a fascination which he 
found it impossible to resist; acting as their 
escort to parties, to places of amusement,, in 
fact inseparable as their shadow. 

Cyril sometimes found leisure to wonder 
why Fatdkuer Hayne had withdrawn himself 
so wholly from society, of late, but explained 
it on the ground of that gentleman’s well- 
known indifference to everything under the 
sun. When he occasionally visited him at 
his rooms, he usually found him engaged in 
smoking or reading. 

“ Don't ask me, my dear fellow,” he would 
respond to an urgent invitation,*on Cyril’s 
part, to attend some party. “They are all 
alike, marvels-of bad taste, brainlessness and 
flirtation, three things I have no fancy for. 

'Why, look you, it’s ail a game. Mrs. A- 

gives a party, the party of the season, pre¬ 
eminently, until Mrs, B-eclipses it with 

one that makes Mrs. A-turn green with 

envy, and then Mrs. B-is in turn extin¬ 
guished by Mrs. C-and so they keep the 

ball a-rolling. Do you fancy I am going to 
contribute to this folly? I am obliged to you 
for the supposition.” 

“But I cannot understand,” responded 
Ashleigh, “ why this mood should have come 
upon you all at once. Granting what you 
say to be true, why should you have received 
the revelation so lately? You used— if uot 
to enjoy the flirtations you so much denounce 
—at least to bear your part in them most 
nobly. And that until within a few months, 
too. Have you made a vow of abstinence?” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Hayne, carelessly strik¬ 
ing the ashes from his cigar. 

“It would have been well for various young 
ladies if you had come to that conclusion 
years ago,” remarked bis friend,sententiousiy. 
“One would think you had been avenging 
Some ancient wrong.” 

Chance arrows hit terribly hard, sometimes. 
This one went straight to the mark. 

Faulkner Hayne winced a little, and turned 
his face front the speaker. When he spoke, 
however, it was iu his usual cool, measured 
tones. 

“Not necessarily, my friend. I act on the 
defensive by pursuing the offensive. I know 
very well how to estimate at their worth the 
dear, merciful little hearts, which there is 
about as much danger of breaking as nicely 
finished little pieces of adamant.” 

Various young ladies did indeed deplore 
the absence of Faulkner Hayne. To many of 
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them, parLie3 somewhat began to lose their 
rose-colored tints. Analyze any social pleasure, 
and one particular personality will generally 
be found to be its mainspring. 

One evening—as was not uncommon— 
Cyril Aslileigh was at Mrs. Lorrimer's. That 
lady was in the gayest of spirits, and when in 
some way the conversation happened to tuni 
on fortuue-teiling, she discussed the subject 
Tolubly. 

“Believe in it?” 6 he exclaimed. “Of course 
I do, particularly in gipseys?’ This with a 
meaning in her tone which made her cousin 
color vividly. But what was his surprise on 
looking at Miss Ada—a journey his eyes not 
infrequently took—to see that he had a com¬ 
panion in embarrassment. IVliat did it 
mean? By what possibility did she know 
anything of the secret connected with the 
heart? Could Hayne—? But no—Faulkner 
Hayne had not the pleasure of Miss Lorrimer’s 
acquaintance. 

The young man’s wonder was speedily re¬ 
lieved by bis Cousin Georgie’s further 
remarks. 

“It’s no use, Ada,” she went on, despite 
the other’s evident annoyance. “ I am going 
to tell Cyril. Some weeks since, she had an 
adventure with a gipsey—” 

“An adventure, indeed!” laughed Ada, in- 
terruptiug her, “only a most absurd pre¬ 
diction.” 

“Mydear,” resumed Mrs. Lorrimer, with 
dignity, “allow me to choose my own terms. 
As I was saying, Ada had an adventure with 
a gipsey woman, as follows. She was stand¬ 
ing on a street corner, waiting for a car, when 
a gipsey came up and offered to tell her for¬ 
tune. Of course she declined that honor, but 
gave her some money, whereupon, as an evi¬ 
dence of gratitude, the gipsey informed her 
that she would have a handsome blue-eyed 
sweetheart, whom she would know , by his 
handing her a glove. But the glove has not 
yet appeared. Haven’t I told the story 
correctly, Ada?” 

That young lady, having long ago made up 
her mind to the inevitable, assented with 
outward composure, but with great inward 
annoyance. 

“And the oddest of it is,” pursued Mrs. 
Lorrimer, with that equanimity peculiar to 
one who is treating of a disagreeable subject, 
“the oddest of it is she lost her glove that 
very day. Now wasn’t that strang* ?” 

“ The gipsey probably stole it, and invented 
that pretty story to conceal the theft.” 


“ O no,” said Ada, for the first time joining 
in. “It was after I left her that I lost it It 
was in the car, I know. And besides, what 
could she do with only one glove ?” 

Cyril might easily have replied that he 
found such a treasure not so very difficult to 
dispose of, but contented himself with simply 
answering: 

“I don’t know; gipseys, like magpies, steal 
for the sake of stealing. They have a fancy 
for collecting things of no possible value to 
anybody.” 

“ O, thank you, Mr. Aslileigh ” exclaimed 
Ada, laughing, “ thank you for the compli¬ 
ment to my glove!” 

“ That is right,” said Mrs. Lorrimer, “ show 
him no mercy.”t 

The conversation turned to other subjects, 
and not long after Mrs. Lorrimer left the 
room. 

Then, by a strange contradiction, Ada’s- 
gayety seemed to forsake her. For the first 
time in the course of their acquaintance, 
Aslileigh beheld her serenity disturbed. Con¬ 
versation did not flow easily. The young lady 
was capricious, almost disdainful. 

On first one subject, then another, Aslileigh 
essayed to talk, but with slight success. Still, 
for some reason he did not feel discouraged, 
hut rather in unwonted spirits. By the loss 
of her self-possession Miss Ada also lost 
ground,.and knew it. 

And Cyril Aslileigh knew it, too, and most 
ungenerously followed up his advantage. 
Blush, indeed! lie had the satisfaction of 
seeing the beautiful color mount to Miss Lor¬ 
rimer's very temples. While, as for her 
angelic temper, she was so thoroughly angry, 
both with herself and him—with herself for 
her embarrassment, with him as the cause of 
it—that it had the effect of making her man¬ 
ner decidedly ungracious. 

“ Miss Ada,” said Ashleigh, at last, with 'a 
provoking smile, “ it is evident you wish to 
quarrel. Of course I must obey a lady’s wish, 
so, not to be backward, I fling down the 
gauntlet.” And with the words, a tiny laven¬ 
der glove fluttered into her lap. 

Ada Lorrimer was not in the habit of faint¬ 
ing, but for a moment the room swam around 
her. She half rose, with a blind instinct of 
flight, but in another instant seemed unable 
to do so. 

The next thing she was conscious of, Cyril 
Ashleigh’s arms were about her, and confused¬ 
ly she heard his voice, saying: 

“ My darling, he has brought it to you.” 
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Her head was so dizzy it sank on his shoul¬ 
der—and there let us leave it 

Faulkner Hayne condescended to attend 
one more party. Coming into the conserva¬ 
tory, he saw a figure standing motionless in 
the shadow. Something in the attitude, the 
scene and surroundings, seemed to take him 
out of himself into the banished past 

Georgie !” he said, in a tone which was 
oertainly not that of the Faulkner Hayne his 
acquaintances knew. 

The still figure started. 

“Only say these terrible years are all a 
dream. Only say it,” he said, coming nearer, 
“that we are what we once were—or seemed 
to be.” 

She looked at him helplessly, imploringly. 


but with it all mingled an expression which 
came as a revelation to Faulkner Hayne. It 
seemed as if she would beseech protection, 
not only from him, but from herself! 

The barriers between them seemed thrown 
down. With a passionate cry he sprang to¬ 
wards her. What wild words might have 
been said, Georgie Lorrimer never knew. 
Just then her partner entered. 

“ Mrs. Lorrimer,” he said, addressing her. 

The name recalled Faulkner Hayne to 
himself. 

Politely bowing he bade her good-evening, 
and left the conservatory with his usual 
cynical self-possession, the same as ever, to all 
appearance, but never again, from that night 
henceforward, the Faulkner Hayne of old. 
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HELEN KING’S JEALOUSY. 


BY MAY HAMILTON. 


A fresh June morning looked brightly In, 
to where Doctor Philip King was lounging idly 
over his letters and papers. Close to the open 
window lie drew’ his favorite chair, and throw¬ 
ing the curtain aside to let all the beauty and 
fragrance in, lie leaned hack with a long 
breath of delicious content. Among the rain- 
wet syringa blossoms just outside, a robin 
trilled wantonly liis song of glee. Hopping 
irom twig to twig, a shower of scented drops 
came in. “A perfect morning,” said Doctor 
King, to himself. 

His sister stood suddenly in the doorway, 
her cheeks aglow with exercise, and dropping 
from her too full apron, spikes of lilacs, and 
great variegated tulips. Her eyes glistened; 
l>eople said Helen King talked with her eyes. 

“ Come, wake up, old fellow. There’s some¬ 
body coming, no one we know, I think, but 
the dearest little creature.” 

“A mouse, or a white kitten?” he asked, 
without moving, “ bring it in.” 

“ There. Do get tip, and shake your ideas. 
It s a lady, a pretty little lady, some one to see 
you, I dare say; for I don't believe I ever saw 
her before. Hark now, she is ringing.” 

He lumbered up lazily from the depths of 
the cushioned chair, and ran his fingers 
through a mass of crisp curls, lifting them off 
from a splendid forehead; better than hand¬ 
some, for it was good. Helen stepped over 
her fallen blossoms to the door. 

“Is Doctor King at home and at leisure?” 
a sweet voice said. 

“At home, and at liberty. Will you come 
in?” And the two girls smiled at each other 
with a sort of pleased recognition as they en¬ 
tered the room together. 

“ I said to my brother that a stranger was 
coming, but now I see you nearer, I think you 
are Miss Ryan, our new neighbor and 
tenant,” she went on, turning to the doctor. 

He looked up and bowed, with a rare smile 
that set the timid stranger at her ease. 

“ I remember now, Roberts told me he had 
let the cottage,” and he moved so as to see 
her more fully. “ I hope you will find it pleas¬ 
ant and homelike. I think I heard something 
about some new blinds, and that the garden 
fence needed mending. I will attend to it 
immediately.” 


The girl's face lighted. “ We do want some 
shady blinds” she said, “Mother is sick; 
failing fast this summer, and she likes her 
room very dim. I should not care on my. own 
account, I love tlie sunshine.” 

She looked as though she lived on it. rhilh 
King sat drinking into his very soul the eracc 
and beauty of the young girl, delightedly, as 
one enjoys perfect music, or a rare painting, 
lie noted and remembered it all; the hat anil 
soft gray veil, the braids of sun-bright hair, 
the shadowy, violet eyes, and delicate bloom 
on cheek and lip. 

“ You may tell Hr. Roberts,” he said, “ to 
have the front rooms newly blinded, and I 
will send him over to see about the garden. 
I think, too, that sunny door should have a 
trellised porch to shade it.” 

JIazie Ryan lifted her beautiful eyes straight 
to his and something she saw there made her 
blush vividly, she had hardly seen him fully 
before. “I should so like to have a pretty 
garden this summer,” she said; then turning 
to Helen, “you must enjoy yours very much, 
Hiss King. It is so delightful to have plenty 
of flowers in' one’s rooms. I have grown to 
think I cannot teach well, unless there is a 
bouquet on my desk at school.” 

“ You have been teaching then ?” question¬ 
ed Miss King; who had sat quietly studying 
the changing features. 

“Yes; ever since my father's death made 
work of some sort a necessity,” she answered, 
gravely. “ I came to ask Doctor King to let 
me try at tlie new school-house.” 

She looked up at his musing face, wistfully; 
as though a dear hope hung upon his answer. 

It came readily. “ I shall be most happy to 
use my influence,” he said, kindly. “And I 
can hardly doubt as to a favorable answer for 
you, for there are, as yet, no suitable 
applicants.” 

He viewed the delicate face and form 
thoughtfully a moment, then added, “The 
fact is, Hiss Byan, and I will state it fairly, 
our primary school isn’t quite heaven. It was 
bad enough before; and will, of course, be 
harder now as far as the actual labor is con¬ 
cerned—although the school-house is more 
comfortable. If fhere can be any possible 
comfort among eighty noisy chddren.” 
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Mazie looked a little dismayed. “ The most 
I have ever had under my care is sixty ” she 
said, laughing, “ and I thought they would 
drive me distracted; still, if you will get this 
school for me I shall not hesitate to make the 
trial. That is, if you will trust me, Mr. King .' 7 
And the blue eyes bewildered him again with 
their wistful, yearning glance. She only stay¬ 
ed a few moments longer, lingering and chat¬ 
ting, girl-like, with Miss King, who gave her 
at parting a rarely selected bouquet. 

“ Who could look in her perfect face and re¬ 
fuse to trust her?” thought Doctor King, as he 
held the gate open and waited for her to pass, 
with his own peculiar grace of manner. 

“ What a shame!” his sister cried, impatient¬ 
ly, as he returned to Iris arm-chair. “ That 
girl, with her babyish face and hands, I could 
crush in one of mine; the idea of her teaching 
those great romping children! Now, Phil, do 
make them give her another hundred on the 
salary', and say she is as handsome as possible. 
I know you think so.” 

“ My excellent Helen ” he said, leaning back 
lazily, with closed eyes, “regard the extra 
hundred sure as sure can be; but I really can¬ 
not, even to accommodate you, own that I 
consider Miss Kyan handsome. You are 
handsome as possible, and I am ever so proud 
of you, but she—” 

“Is what? if I may dare inquire, Mr. 
Taciturn.” 

“ Just like that,” answered Philip King. 

He tossed her, as he spoke, a blush rose he 
had gathered coming in. All the vivid inner 
leaves yet folded, but fresh and fragrant, and 
wet with morning dew. Helen drew his head 
back and whispered something in his ear. 
His white forehead flushed a little, and he put 
his hand up to catch her, but she ran away, 
laughing and peeping back at him. Afterward 
she saw him hide the rose inside his vest. 

Mazie Ryan walked home building airy 
castles. A load seemed suddenly lifted from 
her heart. Somehow the kind eyes of Doctor 
King stayed with her strangely, and she felt 
her cheeks bum at the memory’ of his steadfast 
gaze. How he seemed to pity her when she 
told him she must teach school for a living. 
Then she thought hopefully of the teaching, 
and the money it would bring for the comfort 
of her failing mother. Then she saw in her 
mind how pretty the gray cottage could he 
made with fresh green blinds and the flower¬ 
beds abloom, and a prairie rose twining its 
clusters over the trellised door. Her mother 
looked up and smiled as she came breezing in. 


“O mother, such a house and such a 
garden !” she said, laying the sweet-breathed 
flowers in the invalid's lap. “And Doctor 
King is going to get me the school. Ah! 
mother darling, I would live on bread and 
water, and work my fingers to the hone, if 
only it would make you well again.” 

She went down on her knees to kiss the 
thin white hands of the dear one fading so 
gradually, day by day, away from her; and a 
few hot tears fell on them. 

“ Don't distress yourself so, my dear child,” 
Mrs. Ryan said, gently: “I want to hear all 
about those people. I like to hear you describe 
everything; now tell me all about them.’’ 

Mazie sat down on the floor and clasped her 
hands orer her mother’s knee, and began: 

“Well, I suppose they are very rich, and 
proud, no doubt, but somehow, although I 
dreaded so much to go, I felt instantly easy, 
and in place with them. I think Doc tor King 
is rather different from most landlords. I only 
hinted about the shades, and he says we shall 
have new ones, and he is going to send his 
man to see about the garden.” 

She went on presently. “ I do wish, mother 
dear, you could see their house inside. They 
must have exquisite taste, everything is so 
perfect. Lace curtains and pictures, the 
rarest I ever saw, and statues and elegant lit¬ 
tle trifles everywhere, and the loveliest picture 
of all,”—Mazie stopped and mused a minute. 
“How happy she must be, surrounded so, by 
every wish of the heart,” she added. 

“ Who, dear? Mrs. King?” 

Now she answered quickly enough. “ No 
indeed, mother,he has no wife; I am speaking 
of his sister.” 

“Is.she so very charming? My little girl 
seems quite enchanted.” 

“She is, I assure yon, mother, handsome 
enough, and good, I know. I think I can al¬ 
most make you see her. Do yon remember 
that little painting father brought home from 
the artist’s sale awhile before he was taken 
sick?” 

Mrs. Ryan remembered. She had not yet 
forgotten the love and care that had made 
her home a heaven. “An Alpine scene, wa 3 
it not, dear? I remember it was one of the 
few articles of our lost splendor that sold for 
anything like its value ” 

“ Yes,” answered Mazie. “A brilliant, dark¬ 
ly beautiful girl, standing alone, looking to a 
distant summit for her goats. It is sunset, 
and the light falls blood-red, through the hand 
with which she is shading her face; the most 
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perfect I ever saw painted. Such, rareripe 
color f and downy bloom. And great flashing 
black eyes, and purplish ripples of hair, 
bnnded low down over her tiny ears, so exact¬ 
ly like Doctor King's sister.’’ 

‘And he; is lie good-looking?” 

“ His name suits him—he is a Icing in every 
sense, I should judge.” 

'Well, my dear,” said the mother, looking 
down at the sweet face, so animated and 
bright with happy thoughts. “It is good to 
he young, and lovely, and hopeful; but it is 
better to lie good and true. ‘ The grass 
v.'itliere! h and the flower fadetli, but the word 
of our Lord enduretli forever.’” 

The gentle eyes closed, and Mazie knew she 
was praying. 

The golflen summer days sped swiftly, and 
matters at the new school-house went more 
hopefully than either teacher or conunitteo 
had dared dream. Under Miss Ryan’s Ann 
hut gentle guidance the rudest of the great 
rough hoys toned down to scholarly order; 
and the most hopelessly stupid woke to anew 
ambition. With her salary of five hundred 
dollars, increased the promised hundred 
through the influence of Doctor King. Mazie 
soon made the little gray cottage to bud and 
blossom in newly-acquired brightness. A new 
carpet, delicate muslin curtains, a tiny marble 
table between the windows, and a small, well- 
toned piano, rendered the parlor all one could 
desire; and if her dear mother could only 
have grown stronger in the sweet mountain 
air, Mazie would have been wildly happy. 

Helen King and her brother were very kind 
and thoughtful those summer days. There 
was never a morning so rainy that some rare 
gift of fruit or flowers did not find its way to 
the hand of their invalid neighbor. Tlie 
largest strawberries, the reddest cherries, the 
most perfect of tlie verbenas and roses, were 
carefully selected for her. Somehow, too. on 
the early mornings, when the air was most 
perfect, and she felt stronger, Philip King's 
low, easy rockaway was sure to stop at the 
gate, and Mazie would lead her sick mother 
out carefully, and resign her to the strong, 
yet pliant arms of Doctor Philip, and look up 
to him with a gaze that he would have gone 
unshod tlirougli fire rather than have lost. 

One flush July twilight, the young girl sat 
alone in the little parlor playing softly to her¬ 
self, dreamy snatches and fragments of old 
melodies, fragrant still, and sweet as the odor 
of dead violets. She had been thinking, al¬ 
most sadly, there alone in the fading day; 


thinking of her coming there, a homesick 
stranger, to that little village nestled among 
the Sew Hampshire hills. She remembered 
the morning she had first seen hi their elegant 
home, the rare, kind friends, who had then 
and always, from the first, been so much to 
her. She called up Philip, with Iris kingly 
brow and deep, true eyes, and voice that 
seemed always to hold more of music for her 
than for others; there she stopped, daring to 
question her heartno further; and puttingher 
hand to her hot, flushed cheek, she was glad 
there was no one near to read her thoughts in 
her face. 

So her heart went throbbing and tender 
into lier voice, and she sung, soft but passion¬ 
ately sweet, the old German song: 

“ When the swallows homeward fly, 

And the roses scattered lie, 

"When from neither hill nor dale. 

Chants the silvery nightingale, 

In these words this bleeding heart 
Would to thee its grief impart,— 

. ‘ When I thus thy image lose, 

Can I, ah! can I e'er know repose?’ ” 

The last beat and throb of the heartful 
melody died ere she knew she was not alone, 
and turning upon the piano stool she saw Doc¬ 
tor King and a tall gentleman she had never 
seen before, standing in the low doorway. 

Philip apologized gracefully for listening, 
and hastened to present his companion—” Miss 
Ryan, my friend, Mr. Bartlett Hayes. I do 
not often take the libery to bring strangers to 
see Miss Ryan,” he added;“ but I make you 
a favored exception, as she and Helen are such 
•warm friends.” 

Mazie welcomed them both in her own 
pretty fashion, blushing like a wild rose under 
the strange gentleman's admiring eyes. She 
was quickly at her ease, however, and asked 
for Helen. 

“ 1 1 '-ive just come from town,” Doctor King 
said, tilting back in Iris chair; “ Bart overtook 
me coming from tlie cars. Helen will scarcely 
forgit e me for thus delaying her surprise; I 
believe she did not expect this honorable'gen¬ 
tleman until next week.” 

Mr. Hayes reddened the least perceptible 
shade, hut it was enough to tell Mazie that he 
"was Helen King’s lover. 

She searched his face earnestly in tlie dim 
light. A moon-ray came in and lighted it up 
for her scrutiny. “Let me read you,” said 
little Mazie, to herself, “ and decide if you are 
good and pure enough to own my matchless 
Helen.” 
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Stie 'was quite satisfied. He wais not a 
strictly handsome man, and looked almost 
commonplace seen so near Philip King, but 
there 'was a pair of thoughtful gray eyes, guilt¬ 
less of green lights, and a softly-curling head, 
and a delicately-moulded mouth, pure enough 
to suit even Mazie. Altogethershe noted him 
down as worthy to he loved and trusted. 

Doctor King sat down to the piano and 
played with a master hand Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight Sonata.” When it died away he 
tamed to Mazie sitting in the full moonlight 
and saw her eyes glistening with tears. Bart¬ 
lett Hayes was watching her delightedly. 

“Doctor King,” she said, catching her 
breath as he came and stood behind her chair, 
“how you do play. Are you inspired?” 

He let his hand lie a tiny moment on her 
hair, and said, yerv softly, “ Yes. Inspiration 
belongs to your presence, but I am torturing 
my friend there, if such a tiling is possible to 
paradise. I am keeping him from her, that I 
may be a moment with you.” 

He went from her chair, saying, in liis usual 
tone, “ I invited Mr. Hayes to call with me, as 
I wished to speak with you about the vaca¬ 
tion. We have decided to give you the six 
weeks coming, so you may close school to¬ 
morrow, and I dare say you are needing rest ” 

He held her hand a little longer perhaps 
than etiquette demanded. Bartlett Hayes 
made graceful adieux, and they went. Marie 
sat thinking very earnestly in the moonlit 
room that seemed to have darkened suddenly. 

The next day was Saturday, and school 
closed for the long summer vacation. The 
young teacher had never felt lighter of heart 
than when going homeward that afternoon. 
Mrs. Byan had been having one of her com¬ 
fortable days, and showed her daughter some 
rare foreign grapes Helen King hau sent, in a 
tiny gem of a china dish, a gold-veined leaf of 
itself! 

“A note came with it directed to you, my 
dear. The girl said Miss King wished very 
much yon would not deny her, so I presume 
it is an invitation.” 

Mazie read. “ Yes,” she said. “ She wants 
me to come and spend this evening. I don’t 
know hardly, I am rather tired, and she has 
visitors. Can you spare me, mother dear ?” 

“ Certainly. Go by all means; Jane takes 
excellent care of me in your absence, and you 
have so few pleasures.” 

Thus persuaded she decided to go; and 
after their early toa, she arranged her hair in 


thick braids coiling them around her head 
like a golden coronet Then she put on a del¬ 
icate muslin, white, but for a pink spray of 
roses running through it; the dimpled arms 
were bare; so she ventured upon a pair of 
fragile bracelets, light-fretted gold, unusual 
for her, as she seldom wore oreamentsoflate; 
and thus simply arranged, she was pretty 
enough for anything. 

There was a hum of girls’ voices, and she 
was half sorry as she heard them, and saw the 
parlors lighted, that she had not remained at 
home. “Now, Helen,” she pleaded, “I am 
half inclined to nm away and not come in at 
alL I did not dress for a party.” 

Helen stopped her. “Nonsense,” she said; 
“only just Marge, and Mary Lyon, and Philip; 
true, they are making noise enough for fifty. 

I believe Phil is growing wild lately” While 
she was speaking she had fastened some fra¬ 
grant geranium leaves and a spray of red and 
white fuschias in her friend’s hair. 

“ There,” she went on, surveying her work, 
“now you are as dangerously sweet as possi¬ 
ble. I am going to show you to some one 
whom I wish to admire you as much as I do.” 

“ Ah, but not love me as much,” Mazie said, 
archly. 

Helen colored. “No, hut I am anxious to 
see how he will stand before the eyes that 
conquer alL How did you know he had 
come?” she added, in the same altered tone; # 
“I flattered myself I was going to surprise 
you. Am I indeed wearing my heart upon 
my sleeve?” 

A look of sharp and sudden pain shadowed 
the fair face that was looking up to her. 

“ What have I ever done. Miss King,” Mazie 
asked, half crying, “ that I have thus forfeited 
your esteem ?” 

Helen King yielded instantly to her better 
spirit- “Silly child,” she said, brightly as 
ever , u X only meant that you are the darling 
of the world; and If Bartlett Hayes don’t say 
so, I’ll never marry him 1 ” 

Then her friend explained that Doctor King 
had brought him in a moment on their way 
from the depot. “Indeed, that was all,” she 
said, and searching the truthful free, Miss 
King was satisfied that it teas all. 

The little cloud was quickly forgotten, and 
in another moment Helen had seated her 
friend near her lover and flitted away to 
attend to some other guests. 

They fell by degrees into easy talk—Mazie 
Byan and Helen King’s affianced husband. 
The full influence of the girl’s exquisite beauty 
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seemed to hold him, now, in bewildering 
thr.'dl. Looking into her face, aglow with 
pleasant thoughts and flushing with excite¬ 
ment, he drank in her sweetness and grace, 
as one takes in the full enjoyment of a sum¬ 
mer morning, or walks dreamily by a moonlit 
sea: and wondered within his heart if any of 
the fair women of history were half as peerless 
as tins living, breathing reality. • 

Standing in a distant comer of the little 
conservatory opening by a glass door out of 
the hack parlor, Helen King watched stealthily 
her lover's deep, admiring eyes, as he listened 
to the young girl’s animated talk, and a feeling 
grew up in her heart that frightened her. 
The cheeks lost their crimson glow, growing 
suddenly wanly pale, her slender fingers 
clenched each other painfully, and her eyes 
burned like fire. 

For the first time in her life Helen King 
■was jealous. Slowly, languidly the color came, 
and the tense nerves were unstrung. “I will 
test him to my heart’s content,” she said, al¬ 
most fiercely, yet writhing like a sun-scorclied 
flower. “If, indeed, her power over him is 
greater (ban mine, what is he to me?” 

Ten minutes later she was singing and 
playing an Ilalian song—so madly, so tenderly 
—with such a lifetime of feeling in her voice, 
that Bari’ett Hayes went and stood beside 
her, and Fiiilip asked her if she was really 
Hjewitched. 

But none read her secret. She certainly 
did uof wear her heart where careless hands 
might turn its folded page. All through the 
three weeks of her lover's visit, she walked, 
and rode, and sung as gay as ever. Women 
liave such strange ways of wearing their 
crosses! 

Helen King was neither selfish nor 
mean in her new, self-inflicted torture. She 
did not fly out at her lover, nor fling petty 
spites at tile woman she believed was winning 
his allegiance from her. She just hid her 
suffering where no eye couid find it, and look¬ 
ed it in tile face sadly and alone; forshe was" 
wry proud, this loving, beautiful woman, and, 
like all the rest of us, she wept to find her 
idol, clay. 

A week wore away. A dull rain-storm had 
kept the girls apart. Helen had not seen Hiss 
Byan, and had good reason to believe Bartlett 
Hayes had not been more fortunate. So by 
degrees the dull pain left her heart, and when 
at last the sun dried the garden walks one 
fair, fresh September morning, she went out 
among her treasures, happier than she had 


been for a month. What a strange sort cf 
intermittent fever jealousy is! 

She was looking very pretty that morning 
in her deep pink cashmere wrapper with vel¬ 
vet trimmings at throat and waist, and all her 
wealth of jetty hair twisted back, to show the 
dainty ears, fair as sea-shells. Bartlett Hayes 
lounging on the balcony, and whiffing curled 
wreaths of smoke from a fragrant cigar, sur¬ 
veyed her with satisfied eyes, proudly content 
that she was all his own. She loitered av.av 
with her basket and garden scissors to cut 
some arbor-vitic from the hedge. He followed 
her slowly. He had no need to hurry: the un¬ 
certainty and delicious tremor of pursuit had 
long gone past with him—she had been ids 
promised wife more than a year. 

He saw her set her loaded basket down to 
watch some one coming slowly along toward 
the gate. A little lady, with a gray dress and 
gray veil over her straw hat,—Mazie liyan, 
sure as fate. He sauntered down the gravelled 
walk till lie stood beside Helen, then waited, 
his hand laid familiarly on her shoulder. She 
stood still, waiting for her friend to come up. 

“Ah! good-morning, Helen dear, and you 
too, Mr. naves.” She did not even extend 
her hand to him, but worked her little fingers 
into the tassel of Miss King's wrapper, as she 
stood talking. She only lingered a moment, 
going to the store, she said. There were some 
light remarks exchanged about the weather, 
how delicious the air was after the rain, and 
some question or two after Mrs. Ilyan’s health, 
and she passed on. But Bartlett naves stood 
dreamily watching her retreating form with 
all the old admiration in his eyes, motionless 
as one in a trance, and intently, as though he 
would fain haVe kept her in view forever. 

Helen was terribly vexed; so much so, that 
she had to bite her lips hard between her 
teeth. The green lizard was astir again, 
trailing his slimy, unwholesome length over 
her heart. She fairly ground the heel of her 
little boot into the earth, till over went the 
unoffending flower-basket. 

“He is fairly drunk with that girl’s beauty,” 
she said, bitterly, to herself, as she stooped to 
hide her too visible agitation in collecting her 
scattered blossoms. Then she added aloud: 

“ I was not aware you were subject to paral¬ 
ysis, Mr. Hayes. I hope it is not hereditary.” 

He let go the gate he had been holding 
open by the knob, and it sprang to with a 
snap. He turned half around to her and re¬ 
sumed his cigar, but did not heed that she 
had spoken, or offer to help her. 
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u Wliat a marvel of beauty that girl is!” lie 
said, at last, speaking more to himself than to 
bis companion. “Such hair and eyes I never 
dreamed off* 

“ 1 ou are enthusiastic,” she said, ■with some¬ 
thing keen in her voice that cut him sharply. 
Then gathering up her skirt, away from the 
clinging gravel, she added tartly, “ X beg of 
you to excuse me, sir, I am taking cold stand¬ 
ing so long in this wet grass; my feet are 
chiljed already.” 

She walked away with the air of an em¬ 
press. Bartlett Hayes watched her out of 
; sight, and then began to whistle. Men al- 
| ways whistle when they do not know what 
else to do, and do not consider it quite safe to 
speak. He had a dim perception that she was 
very angry with him, hat tor his life could not 
imagine what he had done to offend her. 

He went to town after dinner, at which 
Helen did not appear, sending word she had a 
headache. She might truthfully have added 
u heartache,” for in all her life she had never 
been so utterly miserable. 

“And I always thought him so superior to 
weakness,” she said, crying by herself. “ I 
will - never trust any one again while I live. 
He always would go into luptures over brown- 
haired women, and I am like a South-Sea 
Islander!” And looking in the glass, she de¬ 
cided it must be very pleasant to have golden 
hair and blue, babyish eyes, like Mazie 
Rican’s. 

Doctor Xing ordered a fire kindled in the 
parlor that evening, for poor nelen had heeu 
shivering in a heavy shawl ever since morn¬ 
ing, declaring she was freezing to death. She 
really seemed so ill that Philip grew* anxious 
about her; and mixing a glass nearly full of 
hot whiskey, advised her to take it, and go 
directly to bed; but she refused persistently, 
declaring she was not sick, only cold and 
cross. 

w O, the ways of women 1 ” sighed Philip 
Xing. 

The coldness and crossness terminated in a 
violent attack of lung fever, and many a day 
and night she lay, breathing with difficulty, 
and moaning with pain, tenderly watched by 
her anxious brother, who would resign her to 
no other care; and one night when they 
thought her dying, if she could have seen the 
dull despair on her lover's face as he bent to 
her lips, she would have doubted him no 
more. 

As she began to grow better, Mazie Ryan 
came as often as she could leave her mother, 


and, reading or sewing by her friend’s side, 
beguile her for hours-, of her weariness and 
pain. Rut October was twining her crimson 
vine-wreatlts in the garden before Helen saw 
it again. She felt her cheek glow* with min¬ 
gled humiliation and regret, as, leaning on her 
lover’s arm, one sun-bright morning, she 
recalled one by one the events of the few 
weeks previous to her sickness. Lighter than 
air they seemed now, viewed by the eyes that 
had looked so lately on eternity. How she 
hated herself, that she had so causelessly 
wronged the true, tender heart so entirely 
her own. And as he drew her shawl closer 
around her, holding it in place with his arm, 
in the flood-tide of her repentance she tolfl. 
him all. • 

"Do not quite despise me,” she said, as she 
finished her confession. “You can never 
know how dark life looked to me, when X 
thought you had ceased to love me.” 

Her tears fell on the hand that clasped his 
as lie answered her. u Considering the mani¬ 
fest aggravations' of my conduct” he said, 
archly, “ I can hardly refuse to forgive you. X 
do admire Miss Ryan very ardently; hut your 
firm yet pliant strength is more to me than 
her soft, childish beauty. My dear love,” he 
went on, drawing her closer to him, “black 
eyes or blue, there is in all the world but one 
Helen Xing. If you had died, my darling, I 
should have gone un wedded to my grave.” 

She was very quiet in his embrace; happy 
and thankful. He spoke presen tty*, in a deep, 
earnest tone. “I should be more or less than 
a man, Helen, if I -were not pleased with this 
proof of the value you set upon my love; but, 
my dearest, these are dangerous experiences. 
None of us can long continue to love, where 
we do not fully trust; so I entreat you, while 
I hold your promise, and you hold mine, let 
there he no more of doubt or discord between 
us.” And there was no more. It was the 
first, last doubt she ever had of him. 

In November Mrs. Ryan died. She faded 
with the leaves, just as Philip Xing had said 
she would, when the forest shed its splendor. 
Poor little Mazie kept up bravely till it was all 
over, then she wilted like a summer rose. 
She was not loud or demonstrative in her 
grief, but one, watching her, saw that she lost 
her roundness and bloom, and dark rims were 
circling her sweet eyes. “ Is my blush rose to 
fade so untimely?” Doctor Xing asked, of his 
heart. They who loved her urged her to give 
up her school and seek rest and change, but 
she would not hear to them; and 
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nothing interested or roused her, she said, 
persistently: 

il It would kill me in a month were I to sit 
quietly down and think. Let me work, or I 
shall die!” 

One dismal afternoon, when the dead leaves 
rustled and a few snowflakes were flying in 
the chill air, she sat alone in her little school¬ 
room, from which she had just dismissed her 
charge, leaning her head sadly on the hard 
desk, longing for the rest that comes of forget¬ 
fulness. She had not been well since her 
mother died; and that day, tortured with a 
nervous headache, the close, stifled school¬ 
room and shrill-voiced children, screaming 
their lessons in her ears, had well nigh driven 
her distracted. So sitting now quietly and 
alone, with the short wintry twilight redden¬ 
ing in the west, she fell asleep. 

Like the fantasies of an unquiet dream, all 
jfrief and care seemed lifted from her heart. 
Hand in hand with one, who, sleeping or wak¬ 
ing, was dearer than all the world to her, she 
fancied herself wandering, over hills, and 
through low, romantic valleys, in flowery by¬ 
paths, and by numerous rivers, on, forever on, 
till she found her mother. All care and pain 
seemed but a dim picture in the past Then 
in her old time fashion sitting down with her 
head in her mother's lap, she seemed to be 
“lying: 

“Do not reproach me, mother darling, 
^he way was dark and lonely after I lost you, 
ut he was very kind to me, and let me rest 
a his bosom. I love him so dearly. Philip, 
my king!” 

Her tearful voice sounding out on the 
silence, woke her. Slowly, vaguely, she came 


to herself again. The shadows lay darkly 
across the floor; she rested no longer on the 
hard desk where she had gone to sleep. Philip 
King sat beside her, his arm around her, and 
her head very near his heart She started up, 
overcome with bewilderment and shame. 

“O, how could I forget myself so utterly P 
she said, crying bitterly. « What have I said ? 
Forget it, I pray you!” 

Tenderly as he would have soothed a home¬ 
sick child, he drew her to him, and smoothed 
the rippling hair. “Easy, humming bird, you 
only said—‘ Doctor King, you're a perfect old 
ogre, every one knows; but as I have fallen 
here, fainting at your door-step, I pray you do 
not eat me.” 

She laughed in spite of herself, but the 
blush roses were abloom in her cheeks down' 
to the dainty throat « O, little Mazie ” spoke 
the deep, passionate voice, “my own and only 
love, if you will be my queen, you shall reign 
forever in my heart, and I will crown you, 
royally, with my love.” 


There were two brides when June came 
again. Helen in white silk, that stood alone 
with richness, and the pearls in her hair tha t 
had been her mothers wedding gift. But 
Atazie was her own simple little self, in soft, 
snowy lace, caught up with blush roses half 
blown. Philip would have it so, and was he 
not her king ? 

She teaches still. One tiny little fellow, 
with very wide-awake eyes, blue as fringed 
gentians. He is just learning to call “papa,” 
and both teacher and pnpil are very happy, 
for their presiding genius is all indulgence, 
and gives them no end of holidays. 
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“ THE KNAVE OF HEARTS.” 

BY FRANK STERNE BELL. 


It was past midday late in. the spring of 
IS—. The northern express was steaming at 
extra speed towards the little seaboard city 
which somebody, more witty than reverent, 
has called “ the cityof puritanical anomalies 
there had been some unusual delays at the 
upper end of the route, and the.engineer was 
now “making time” in a way that caused 
even the oldest travellers more or less 
unquietness. 

It was a long train, and it was well filled; 
but if you had walked it from front to rear, 
you would not have found an object more 
deserving your attention, than a little girl oc¬ 
cupying a middle seat in one of the middle 
cars. I suppose most people would have 
called her a young lady. She was sixteen 
years old, and not small of her age; but I 
meet many a child now-a-days, not past her 
tenth birthday, wiser in the ways of the 
world, and more mature in look and manner, 
than Violet Hearl was, on that May after¬ 
noon, and so I take the liberty to call her a 
little girl. I have written, and erased, and re¬ 
written for the last half hour, trying to tell 
you what she'was like; and my initial line 
was not a more utter failure than my last! 

If you will kindly imagine everything that is 
graceful, and innocent, and delicious, you may 
have some conception of her exquisite loveli¬ 
ness; if you do not choose to make that exer¬ 
tion, you must remain in ignorance, for I 
frankly confess to you that it far exceeded my 
powers of description. 

She was the child of poverty, country bom 
and bred; had lately followed her last.parent 
to the grave, and seen the humble cottage in 
which she was born and reared pass into the 
hands of strangers, to pay the expenses of that 
parent’s sickness and burial; and was now on 
her way to the city, where abode the only 
surviving brother of her father—a bachelor 
advanced in years, of great reputed wealth 
and respectability, who could not leave his 
business long enough to attend the ftmeral of 
his sister-in-law; but had offered his niece a 
home in her extremity, which she could do 
no better than accept. 

She had never been twenty miles from her 
birthplace before; and, although she had at 
first found her journey delightful, after she 


had been shut up five or six hours in the 
close, noisy train, suffocated by dust and cin¬ 
ders, and confined to one position, the dear 
little country blossom, as unrestrained here¬ 
tofore as the violets that grew in her native 
woods, began to be dreadfully weary and un¬ 
comfortable. To distract her attention, she 
took from her modest reticule and read, for 
about the dozenth time that day, the brief, 
formal letter which she had received from 
her uncle Hearl; that amusement exhausted, 
she diverted herself by a rene wed study of her 
compaspwna du toyage, and particularly of 
the two occupying the seat a trifle in advance 
of her right hand. 

These people, a fine-looking elderly lady 
md a handsome man, of perhaps thirty, had 
been her fellow-travellers most of the way 

from U-, and had won no little of her atr 

tentioh, from the ease and elegance of their 
manner and their evident fondness each for 
the other. Mother and son, Violet concluded 
they must be, and was speculating as to the 
distance they had journeyed, what manner of 
place their home must be, etc., etc., when 
there came a terrible crash—a fearful shock, 
and she was conscious of nothing more till 
she found herself lying in somebody’s lap, 
with the w r ind from a near clover field drift¬ 
ing over her. Opening her eyes she encoun¬ 
tered the pleasant dark ones of the old lady 
traveller, wearing a look of deep anxiety, and 
saw that it was her lap on which she rested. 

“How do you feel, dear?” asked the 
stranger, in the tones of one who had suffered 
a great terror. 

Violet could hardly tell. 

“ What has happened F* she asked, faintly. 
“There has been a collision—the most 
dreadful accident I ever witnessed. Some of 
the passengers are killed, and most of them 
more or less injured. We are among the 
fortunate few who escaped great harm; you 
must add a special thanksgiving to your 
prayer to-night, that you are not maimed for 
life! Now try and sit up, my love, and see 
how much you are hurt.” 

With the help of the motherly arms that 
had held her, the young girl raised herself to 
a sitting position. She felt stunned and dizzy, 
but not bruised; and so she told her new 
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friend, adding that when she had time to 
think it all over she would he as well as ever. 

The lady expressed her delight at this, and 
then led the way in a brief conversation, in 
which Violet told her her name and simple 
history; and it transpired that she, Mrs. 
Story, was a resident of the same city as Mr. 
Hearl, and was even slightly acquainted with 
him. 

When they had exchanged confidences thus 
far, Mrs. Story broke off a little speech, some¬ 
what abruptly, by saying: 

“But here comes Charlton! Charlton,this 
is Miss Violet Hearl, and she has escaped quite 
unhurt; my dear, this is my only son, Doctor 
Charlton Story ” 

The gentleman reached out his hand—a 
fine hand it was, too; not particularly slender 
nor effeminately fair, but with a broad palm 
and large strong fingers, that looked as though 
they would be a very good stay to cling to in 
moments of hope-wreck or any extreme peril 
—taking into a quick, warm grasp the pretty 
one Violet shyly offered him. 

“ Miss Heart’s friends have very much to be 
grateful for,” he said, with a look that brought 
the hot blood in torrents to her cheeks; then, 
in a graver tone, added: “ Do you feel able 
now to lend some assistance to the wounded, 
mother? they stand greatly in need of all the 
attention which it is possible to give them.” 

Mrs. Story expressed herself only too eager 
to make herself of use, but said: 

“But what can be done with our little 
friend here?” 

“ O, let me go with you P begged Violet 
“ I am afraid you could hardly hear it; it 
will he a shocking scene I” 

“ I can be very brave indeed, when I try,” 
was the earnest assurance. “And if there is 
so much suffering, should not every little hit 
of help he accepted? O, pray say that I 
may goP 

“ I think she may,” replied Doctor Story, in 
answer to an appealing look from his mother. 
And without further delay he led the way 
from the somewhat retired spot where they 
had been resting, to the place of disaster. 

Young as Violet was, she yet possessed a 
great amount of self-control and courage; 
and, although these were put to the severest 
test before the afternoon was closed, she ac¬ 
quitted herself so well, she was so active and 
skillful, that many a poor creature, with 
mangled limbs, or otherwise severely hurt, 
paused from his groans, to bless the sweet 
lace and the tender hands that the very 


angels of heaven seemed to have sent down 
to succor them that dreadful day! 

By sunset such of the sufferers as could not 
have endured to be moved further, were 
carried to the nearest village, distant not quite 
a mile; a special train was sent up for the 
acco mm odation of the others, and before the 
darkest shades of night had settled down over 
the little city, Violet had bidden her kind 
friends—who accompanied her to the door of i 
her new home—good-by, and sat, with rapid¬ 
ly-beating heart and changing cheek, in the 
stately reception-room, in Apthorp Avenue, 
awaiting the appearance of Oliver Heart. 

She had not waited long when the door 
opened and a gentleman came in; a small, 
slight man, with a pale face,thickly wrinkled; 
sharp, baby-sized features, and. light flaxen: 
hair, closely cut. He had but one beauty— 
his eyes, which were large and of a lovely 
shade of blue as Violet’s own, and reminded 
her of her dead father from whom she inherit¬ 
ed her marvellous fairness. He came forward 
quickly, and offered a little white hand to 
Violet 

“ How do yon do, my dear?” he asked, in a 
soft, pleasant tone. “You have met with 
some detention, I am afraid p* 

Even this greeting was so much kinder than 
she had anticipated, that Violet choked with 
emotion and returned her answer in a half- 
inaudible tone. 

The little man stood and regarded her a 
moment in silence. 

“ You are very like your father;” he said, 
with a sigh, and stooped and kissed her, “ and 
very pretty.” 

Then he rang for a servant, who conducted 
Violet to her dressing-room, a handsome 
apartment overlooking a small, but exquisitely 
arranged garden; where she made such 
changes in her dress as her long journey and 
late accident rendered desirable. After that 
she was shown down to the parlor, where a 
very welcome supper awaited her; a brief 
conversation with her uncle followed, and so 
passed her first evening in her new home. 

Bemiss though he had previously been in 
attention to his distant kindred, Oliver Hearl 
now become as kind as the most exacting 
parent could have required, to his orphan 
niece; furnishing her, out of the abundance 
of his means, with all the novelties in books 
and music the city afforded, masters in various 
accomplishments, and a wardrobe more suit¬ 
able for a young lady regularly “come out” 
than a little schoolgirl only in the middle of 
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her teens. He introduced her to his friends, 
too, and had her preside at his occasional 
dinner-parties; where she nearly turned the 
grayest heads present, by her charming man¬ 
ners and beauty, and would have been made 
as arrant a coquette as ever lived, had such a 
possibility lain in her sweet, innocent nature. 

Most of these friends were grave, elderly 
men, doing business in the city, and who 
talked of bonds, and stocks, and exchange 
and a thousand and one things, that were as 
so much Greek to her, till Violet was smitten 
almost to the dust, with a sense of their great¬ 
ness and her own insignificance. 

There was, however, one exception, in the 
person of a young gentleman, Lawrence 
Forbes by name, who appeared in these 
gatherings like a vigorous young maple in a 
grove of gnarled old oaks! He had previously 
been a ward of Oliver Heart's, and indeed, an 
inmate of the bachelor’s family for some 
years. The old man had taken kindly to the 
boy, and he still had “ the run” of the stately 
house in Apthorp Avenue, though he had, 
for more than a year, rented apartments of his 
own at the West End. 

He was as handsome as a god—this Law¬ 
rence Forbes. Tall and straight, with a fine 
head and neck firmly set upon a pair of splen¬ 
did shoulders; perfect Grecian features; 
curling black hair, and large brown eyes, as 
clear and innocent to look at as a little child’s. 
Nor was this his chief attraction; that lay in 
the expressions his faultless face could assume 
at will. He was gentle, yet proud; wealthy 
and generous; well-educated and versed in all 
the little arts and graces of the day—just the 
•m n.n to woo and win a guileless young creature 
like Violet Heart, and he did win her, as 
easily as he would have plucked a flower to 
wear on his broad breast. 

That he was a masker, a living lie, no one 
of the Heart set dreamed; for his mask was 
so fine, the lie so like in shape and complexion 
to real truth, that not an eye among them was 
keen enough to detect the counterfeit. Others 
could have told strange stories of him; but to 
others he was not Lawrence Forbes, and 
those others never came so far south as 
Apthorp Avenue! So the old-young roan 
went with his ^rooing, favored by uncle and 
worshipped by niece. 

There was one little peculiarity on the part 
of Mr. Lawrence Forbes which his bride elect 
and her friends might have noticed, had they 
been suspicious people {which they were 
not), that, although he often mentioned his 


rooms and their locality, he took good care to 
withhold the name of the street on which 
they might be found, and never invited even 
his old guardian to visit him there. 

They were large rooms, fronting a private 
square, furnished with the greatest taste and 
elegance; and on a late evening in summer 
they were not unoccupied, though their mas¬ 
ter was visiting his fiancee. 

A woman, young and exceedingly beautiful, 
with every appearance of being quite at home, 
sat by a small table strewn with trifles of 
needlework trying to interest herself with 
some light embroidery; but the rich silks got 
sadly tangled and the purple violets grew 
hut slowly under her trembling fingers. 

Presently the door opened and Lawrence 
Forbes came in. 

“You have disobeyed me, Reeta!” he said, 
sharply. “ I told you not to wait up for me.” 

“I know you did;” replied the girl, depre- 
catingly, “ but I wanted to see you.” 

“ What about? If it’s money I can tell you, 
to begin with, you wont get any from me!” 

“ It isn’t money—O Larry, who is LawTence 
Forbes?” * 

“How the deuce should I know? He may 
be a lover of yours!” 

His mocking reply did not deceive her, for 
she had seen the almost perceptible start with 
which he received her sudden question. 

“ If he is such a stranger to you, how came 
you by this?” she asked, reaching out a little 
note. It was one he had received from 
Violet the day before and inadvertently left 
on his dressing-table. 

While he was making a pretence of reading 
it, inwardly cursing his own carelessness and, 
if truth must be told, his betrothed's fondness; 
and before he had framed any plausible 
excuse for having it in his possession the 
girl spoke again: 

“ Larry, have you been deceiving me ? Are 
you not Lawrence Dunbar? Can you have 
been so cruel, when I have loved you so?” 

She looked so very beautiful, in her wild 
grief and reproach, that, tossing the scented 
billet-doux aside as indifferently as though it 
had been the most worthless thing on earth, 
the young sensualist fell upon his knees by 
her side and wrapped his arras about her. 

“And so have I loved you, Reeta;” he said, 
covering her expressive face with quick, pas¬ 
sionate kisses, “ and so do I love yon now, in 
spite of all P 

“ 4 In spile of all F— then—then you are 
Lawrence Forbes ?” 
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“ ‘ What’s in a name ?’ ” quoted her daring 
lover, lightly, “‘a rose by any other/ etc., 
etc.!” 

“And you are this girl’s—this Violet Heart's 
*dear Larne V Perhaps you are even think¬ 
ing to be her husband V* 

“And if I am?” 

“ If you are—0 God! how can you be so * 
heartless, so wicked ? When you have called 
me your wife again and again, and promised 
that I should be before men, as I am in the 
sight of Heaven! when you have sworn 
always to love me! when—•” 

Her passion overcame her, and her broken 
speech ended in a storm of tears. 

Lawrence Forbes held her more closely in 
his arms. 

“And so I will love you, my bonny bird,” 
he said, soothingly, “if you will be a good, 
reasonable child, as you can be when you 
choose. Listen to me, my Reeta. I must 
marry this girl because her unde is a very 
rich man and she will be his heiress, and I 
have become so poor that I hardly know 
where our bread is coining from day by day. 
But, I swear to you I will never desert you. 
Ton shall still live here, wanting no comffrrt, 
or pleasure, that money can bring, and I will 
come to you very often, if not as often as I 
have done during the past year. Yon will be 
a darling, and consent to the unavoidable 
without troubling me further, now wont you, 
my sweetest?” 

He did not infer compliance from her 
face, for never was one that looked more un- 
promi-ing. Her deep sobs had ceased; the 
tears even.were almost dried upon her lovely 
cheeks, but the tense lips, and the cold, 
strained eyes, told less of concession than 
desperate resolve. 

“No,I will not consentF she replied, in a 
high, hard voice. “If you are needy I will 
work. I will even beg from house to house for 
you; hut I will not allow you to commit the 
sin which you would commit were you to give 
another woman your name after what has 
passed between you and me!” 4 

He thrust her angrily from him and sprung 
to his feet. 

“ Is that a threat, Alretia Kyle ?” he cried, 
savagely. “Is it to be war between us? 
war—•” he melted into one of his rarest 
moods—“between two who have loved so 
dear?” 

But his tenderness might as well have been 
directed against a block of granite. He had 
reached a point where his sweetest seductions 


failed with the woman who had once been 
led by his most trifling look. 

“ It is what you choose to make it!” she 
said, in an unmoved tone. “ Larry Dunbar-— 
Lawrence Forbes, or whoever you may be, I 
have said what I would do, and I will do it, 
Heaven helping me, though it cost me my 
life!” 

“ Then the devil take you for one of his 
own!” cried her false lover, fiercely. 
seizing his hat he rushed from the room. 


Excepting a fortnight passed at one of the 
fashionable watering-places, the Hearls re¬ 
mained ^in town through the summer. This 
had been Oliver Head's practice, and Violet 
was too new to, and delighted with, city life 
to wish to change it, though her uncle, who 
had become excessively fond of her, would 
have done so had she desired it. 

In spite of his mistress’s threats, Lawrence 
Forbes did not abandon his designs on the 
wealthy importer’s lovely niece, but came 
more frequently than ever to Apthorp Avenue, 
and was even pressing Violet to set an early 
day for their marriage. 

Affairs had reached this point when one 
evening in the commencement of autumn, 
Violet was summoned to the reception-room 
by a visitor who refused to give her name, 
hut sent up word that she had come on busi¬ 
ness of great importance, and begging Miss 
Hearl not to deny herself to her. Wondering 
much at so unusual a message, Violet at once 
went down. 

The lady was not seated, but pacing rest¬ 
lessly up and down the small room. As soon as 
Violet came in she darted to her and catching 
both her hands fixed a long piercing gaze 
upon her lovely face. 

“Lost!” she cried, despairingly, flinging 
down the white fingers as though there had 
been death in their touch, “lost! Beauty 
allied to gold; and I—Heaven help me! could 
not match her in even the first!” Then, 
changing her tone, she continued: “I am 
Alretia Kyle. You do not know me, but I 
know your lover, and I have come to unmask 
him; to save you from the sin of marrying a 
man who is, by every law of God, the husband 
of another!” And, still standing, she told in 
as few words as possible the story of her con¬ 
nection with Lawrence Forbes and the 
wicked deceit he had practised upon her. 

This was a terrible tale for the guileless 
country child, so unversed in the art and evil 
of the great world, to hear; and long before 
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its narrator had done, her face was as white 
as the marble table against which she leaned. 

“ It cannot be P she gasped, in a dull, un¬ 
reasoning way, when the voice of the other 
had ceased. “It must be some other; my- 
Laurie—my dear, handsome Laurie never 
could be such a dreadful man!” 

“Do you want me to prove it?” asked her 
informer. “ I can and will! I’ll come here 
and confront him, before you and your uncle, 
to-morrow evening, or the next, or any time 
you may choose, if you will not believe me 
else. Anything—anything to save his soul 
from this awful sin!” 

“It cannot be!” repeated Violet, in the 
same senseless way. “ It must—•” 

Her voice failed her; she staggered for¬ 
ward and would have fallen to the floor, had 
not her strange visitor caught her in her 
arms. 

Carrying the inanimate form to a sofa, the 
unfortunate girl laid it down as tenderly as 
though she had been a sister, instead of a suc¬ 
cessful rival, while great hot tears flashed 
from her brilliant eyes all over the lovely 
pallid face. 

“ 0, the poor child! the dear, innocent 
child 1” she cried, softly. “ I will save her, 
even though I imperil both him and myself!” 
‘And staying only long enough to place the 
pillows more comfortably under Violet’s head 
and summon a servant to her assistance, she 
glided swiftly and noiselessly from the house. 

She had a long and, for a part of the way, 
lonely walk before her. At first she was so 
much occupied with her own tumultuous 
thoughts that she hurried along without much 
attention to objects about her; but as she 
grew calmer she noticed that she was followed 
by a tall figure, closely wrapped in a cloak, 
and when she bad reached a narrow business 
street, quite deserted now, he came up with 
her and laid a detaining hand on her arm. 
She tried to throw it of£ but he grasped her 
the tighter. 

“ Let me go, fellow!” she said, haughtily. 

“ Not till we have settled old scores, mis¬ 
tress P retorted the man, in a voice which, 
changed as it was with rage, she instantly 
recognized as that of her apostate lover. “ HI 
show you the 1 consequence of going among 
honest folks and blabbing as you have done 
to-night P 

The girl drew herself up proudly and met 
his wrathful eyes with a gaze that did not 
flinch. 

“I am quite ready to settle old scores,” 


she said, unhesitatingly, “but not in this 
place.” 

“ Here and now!” 

He threw back his cloak as he said this. 
The girl caught the instant gleam of a revol¬ 
ver and a deadly terror seized her. 

“Don’t, LarryP she gasped. “For God’3 
sake, don’t shoot me without giving me time 
to say a prayer P 

He laid a hand, from which she tried in 
vain to escape, upon her moutln 
“Stop your tongue!” he hissed, savagely, 
“I'm not going to shoot you—that would 
make too much noise!” And, still holding 
her in that vice-like grasp, he raised the heavy 
weapon high in his right hand and— I have 
not the heart to tell you all that followed! 
But scarcely more than a moment later the 
unscrupulous villain was hastening from the 
spot with the black sin of Cain upon his soul; 
and a woman was lying upon the narrow side¬ 
walk where he had stood, speechless—motion¬ 
less—lifting a bloody, frightful face up to the 
moonless autumn sky! 

Beeta* Kyle did not come on the next 
evening to the stately house in Apthorp 
Avenue, as she had offered to do, but her be¬ 
trayer did; and to such purpose that the 
effect of her single visit was quite destroyed. 

He accomplished his object easily enough— 
this man with the handsome, lying face and 
the false black heart! A few looks of injured 
innocence: a faint reproach or two, that a 
stranger had been credited before himself; a 
well-assumed pity for “the poor creature, 
who, of course, must have been insane P 
were sufficient to set him right both with 
partial guardian and credulous fiancee. In¬ 
deed, the girl had done him good, rather than 
harm; for, stung by the recollection of the 
injustice they had done him, Oliver Hearl and 
Violet were eager to make every reparation 
in their power, and consequently a much 
earlier day' was decided for the wedding than 
either would otherwise have consented to. 

The prim bachelor’s hitherto quiet home 
now became the scene of much bustle and 
confusion. Milliners and dressmakers, clerks 
and errand-boys, were coming and going from 
morning till night- The large parlor was 
turned into a sewing-room where one could 
hardly find room for the sole of his foot, for 
the yards of silk and satin, lace and ribbon 
that filled every chair and even lay in little 
shining heaps upon the floor; and in the 
midst of this pleasant stir and occupation the 
days and weeks glided swiftly away, and no 
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band, or voice, was uplifted to warn the beau¬ 
tiful bride elect back from the dangerous 
breakers towards which she was so unknow- 
ingly, yet surely drifting! 

The marriage morning dawned gray and 
unpropitious. A sharp wind from the harbor 
wailed through the city streets, and the 
gloomy sky gave every indication of a coining 
storm 

Lawrence Forbes, making a poor breakfast 
in his own parlor (the handsome apartment 
where poor Keeta sat no more!), cursed the 
luck! in a tone that boded ill to his future 
wife; and even the gentle Yiolet cast a re¬ 
gretful look from her white finery to the 
desolate garden, and wondered, with an im¬ 
patient sigh, why “ it could not have been as 
pleasant to-day as it was this day last week!” 
but to neither did the weather seem an omen 
of approaching evil. 

By twelve o’clock the elite of the city had 
gathered in the handsome church, at which 
Oliver Hearl was an attendant, to witness the 
ceremony which should make the lion of the 
beau monde the husband of the rich man's 
charming niece and heiress* s 

The marriage-service of the Church of 
England had begun, and every eye was fixed 
upon the youthful pair. So earnest was this 
attention that not one in the large throng 
noticed the stranger who had stolen in 
through one of the main doors—the slight 
female figure, with one side of her face white 
as the shrouded dead and the other disfigured 
by a frightful unhealed wound, who tottered, 
as she walked, like a very old person, or one 
who had just come out of an encounter with 
grim death! and secure in this absorption, 
she glided unsteadily yet quickly along; past 
lines of youth and beauty—past lines of 
wealth, and pride, and power, till she stood 
by the bridegroom's side before the very altar. 
Not a word said she, but stretching out her 
wan, cold hand laid it lightly upon the young 
man's arm. 

The congregation rose en masse; the man 
of God stayed the service and stood as one 
suddenly paralyzed, and the bride, uttering a 
loud shriek, fell senseless at his feet For an 
instant Lawrence Forbes stood inactive, re¬ 
garding the poor half-dead - creature before 
him with a mingling of malice and hate in 
his handsome face that transformed it into 
the face of a fiend; then, lifting his clenched 
hand, with a curse that the most careless 
spectator never forgot, he dealt a blow which 
levelled her to the floor, and leaping over 


her inanimate form dashed madly away. 

When Yiolet awoke from her protracted 
swoon she felt a cool wind sifting over her 
face, and found her head pillowed upon the 
motherly breast of her last spring's travelling 
companion, Mrs. Story. Events of the past 
few months were all blotted from her memory, 
and she fancied herself again at the scene of 
the railway collision. 

“Are many hurt?” she asked, dreamily. 

Her -kind friend raised her higher. Her 
gaze took in her surroundings—the chill gray 
vestry, to which she had been removed; the 
anxious face of her Uncle Oliver, the grave 
one of Doctor Story, who had been called 
from the audience to her assistance, several 
others that were more or less familiar to her, 
and her costly bridal-robes; recollection re¬ 
turned with greater force for its brief suspen¬ 
sion, and, with a faint gasp, she again relapsed 
into insensibility. 

K She had better be removed home at once,” 
said Doctor Story. 

So a close carriage was brought round to 
the vestry door, and the stricken girl was 
carefully conveyed hack to the stately house 
to which, but little more than an hour ago, 
she had anticipated returning a loved and 
loving bride. 

The other actor in this dark tragedy was 
not carried to an elegant chamber, to be 
nursed by tender hands and anxious skill. 
Lawrence Forbes’s second blow had been 
more effective than his first, and when the 
friendless victim of his lust was borne from 
the handsome church, it was to fill a place in 
a dreary tomb in one of the suburban 
cemeteries. 

A long siege of illness resulted to Yiolet 
from this day’s excitement For many a 
night, while the gay world was trifling away 
health and happiness in heated theatre and 
gilded salon, and for many a day, while the 
winter snows drifted over and about the 
frozen breast of her. saviour, she lay upon her 
dainty bed, watched by her uncle as a miser 
watches his gold, and it was not until the 
last spring anemone had opened its timid eyes 
to the sun that she was able to be lifted in 
the strong arms of her fhithful physician and 
carried down to the bit of a garden from 
which she had so long been an exile. But 
after that she improved so rapidly, that a little 
past midsummer she took part in another 
wedding—not at St. Paul’s, but in Oliver 
Hearl’s long drawing-room, on Apthorp 
Avenue—which was not interrupted; in 
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which she sustained the character of blushing 
bride to Doctor Charlton Story’s happy 
bridegroom. 

Violet Stoiy had been a loved and prosper¬ 
ous wife for almost six years, during which 
time no syllable had ever come to her, or 
hers, of Alretia Kyle’s betrayer and murderer. 

It happened that shortly after this she 
visited one of our most famous city prisons, 
in company with her husband. She had in¬ 
spected most of the cells, when she came to 
one whose inmate instantly riveted her atten¬ 
tion. He had greatly changed in the interval 
which had elapsed since she saw him last; 
his broad shoulders were bowed and the dark 
hair about his low brow thickly threaded with 
silver. But in those passion-marred features 
and in that stooping figure, she recognized 
the face and form of Lawrence Forbes! 

“It was a tough case,” the warden said, 
“ one of the coldest-blooded things that he had 
ever known of! The prisoner had married a 
rich young widow, with one child—a boy not 


quite three years old. The property was tied 
up so that he couldn’t get it before their 
death, nor after, without her consent; so he 
wheedled her into making a will in which, in 
case she and the son should be taken away, 
the entire property should pass into his hands, 
and pretty soon after that, getting sick of his 
encumbrances, made away with both of them, 
and—” 

“Pray hush!” cried Doctor Story, hastily. 
“ Tour story is too horrible for my wife to 
hear!” 

The man glanced curiously at Violet's 
deathly-white face and drooping figure. 

“ I ask your pardon, sir,” he said. “ But 
how was I to know she couldn’t bear it?” 
And he shuffled along with increased speed, 
mentally wondering with no little contempt 
that “women were such nervous, shilly¬ 
shallying things!” and thanking his “lucky 
stars” over and over again that he “wasn’t 
bom one of ’em!” 
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CHAPTER L 

The British steamship Bermuda was sig¬ 
nalled at Partridge Island, and immediately 
the loyal authorities of St. John ordered a 
salute of fifty guns, to welcome the messenger 
from the mother country. It was answered 
by the steamer, as she came into the river, 
and immediately, from all parts of the city, a 
heterogeneous crowd came pouring on to the 
wharf! A St John crowd is a study in itself 
—especially a wharf crowd. It runs the whole 
gamut of the social scale, from officers of the 
crown to the dirtiest and frowsiest of news¬ 
boys ; and I venture to assert, that in no part 
of the civilized globe can there be found a 
dirtier, raggeder, noisier or more impertinent 
set of juveniles than swarms in every street 
and by-way of that otherwise pleasant city. 

The Bermuda steamed leisurely up the har¬ 
bor, her promenade decks crowded with eager 
passengers, most of whom saw, for the first 
time, the fine harbor and beautiful twin city. 
On shore, old men stood with uncovered 
heads, looking wistfully, with dim and bleared 
eyes, to the ship, whose happy lot it had been 
to lie off the white clifis of dear old England, 
and whose presence seemed to bring to them 
again the scent and bloom of their native 
heather. In the denser crowd, there were 
anxious merchants, in expectation of consign¬ 
ments ; gentlemanly loafers, called, in consid¬ 
eration of their irreproachable broadcloth and 
fine linen, gentlemen of leisure; this, in dis¬ 
tinction to the common loafers, who gloried 
In red shirts, flashy vests, and trowsers tucked 
into their boots, and coats out at the elbows, 
With terribly frayed cuSs and greasy collars, 
and who stared at you with exquisite imper¬ 
tinence, and whose breath—if you were so 
unfortunate as to take it, bore the delectable 
aroma of onions, codfish, cheap whiskey and 
cheaper cigars, all combined in one delightful 
whole. Then there was an indefinite number 
of the afore-mentioned juvenile tatterdemal¬ 
ions, thrown in, like a handfifl of small fhang^ 
and a liberal sprinkling of dogs, of all shapes 
and sizes, from those abominable little rat 
terriers to the most magnificent of Newfound¬ 
lands. Here and there a lawyer’s clerk, with 


his hair parted in the middle, and combed 
behind his ears, giving him a charmingly 
honest and sanctimonious look, laid in wait 
for unwary flies. Brisk officials elbowed their 
way about, and all was bustle and confusion 
-as the Bermuda was made fact-to the wharf, 
and the passengers were racking hurried 
preparations to come on shore. 

Some few had friends who had sent for 
them, and came joyfully on board to greet 
them, while a few others returned to the home 
of their adoption after a reverent pilgrimage 
to their fatherland. Bat the majority was 
made up of officials, merchants and soldiers; 
the scarlet coats of the latter giving brightness 
and picturesqueness to the scene. 

Standing haughtily apart from the crowd, 
and waiting till it had comparatively subsided 
-—watching it with a cool, indifferent air, that 
belied the excitement that flashed in the great 
black eyes—a lady leaned against -£be railway, 
and took in, with one swift, comprehensive 
glance, bay, and city, and distant wood- 
crowned hills, lifting their -emerald cones to 
heaven. A look of satisfaction settled on her 
face—a very beautiful face, too, with its luxu¬ 
riant bands of parple-black hair, its marvellous 
black -eyes, that could dream or flash, dazzle 
or bewikter, as their fair owner willed. She 
had one of those clear, creamy complexions 
that have rarely a tint of coloring; bat nature 
had made an exception in her .favor, and an 
exquisite dash of crimson matched cheek and 

Up. 

She came slowly down the plank, appar¬ 
ently unconscious of half a score of haekmen, 
who were ciying, u Union,” * Wavezley,” “Aris- 
took,” M Save a hack, mum?” in the most 
beseeching and pathetic of tones. Having 
gained the wharf, and a comfortable standing- 
place a little apart, she beckoned to one of the 
haekmen, and said, in a law, even voice, which 
betrayed no hint of the suppressed excitement 
that sent the blood in such a mad gallop 
through her veins: 

u You will dake me to Linden wold, if you 
please. Here are my checks. I will wait here 
while yon get my trunks; there are two of 
them.” 
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u Yes, my lady. But hadn’t your ladyship 
better get in the carriage ?” said the obsequious 
Jehu, lilting his hat. 

u No, I prefer waiting here. Is it far?” 

“Just at the head of the whar£ If your 
ladyship will follow me a moment, I—■” 

“ Pshaw! How very stupid !” she muttered, 
under her breath, yet secretly pleased at the 
servile air of the driver, and the readiness 
with which he accorded her the title of lady¬ 
ship. If only others were as ready to admit 
her claim! And with a secret determination 
that they should , she added, aloud: 

“ Did I not say I would wait here ? Is it 
far to Lindenwold?” 

“ 0,1 beg your ladyship’s pardon V* cried 
the perturbed driver, nervously fingering his 
hatrband, and casting a contemptuous glance 
upon Timmy Bryne, who had just driven 
away with two pretty, fair-haired English 
girls, who had asked to be set down at the 
cheapest respectable inn in the city. Poor 
young things! Timmy Bryne pitied them 
from the depths of his warm Irish heart, 
though he did not know that they had ex¬ 
pended their last pound in passage-money, 
because they could not endure the familiar 
place after all the dear, familiar faces had 
faded from their yearning sight, although he 
intuitively guessed something of it from the 
simple mourning they wore. And so he wait¬ 
ed on them as cavalierly, and with a great 
deal more heartfelt pleasure, than if they had 
asked for Lindenwold, or even the governor of 
the province. John English was welcome to 
his “ lady,” who stood there with her skirts 
drawn carefully back from contact with com¬ 
mon people. 

In the meantime, Jehu had so far recovered 
his senses as to inform the lady that it was 
“ a trifle better nor a mile outside the city.” 
The trunks once securely strapped behind, 
and the lady as securely buttoned inside, 
“ Richard was himself again,” and I doubt if 
there was a happier or prouder fellow in the 
colonies than John English, as he drove up 
Prince William street, and out by King 
Square, and turned his horses’ heads in the 
direction of Lindenwold. 


CHAPTER IL 

The slant rays of a June sun burnished the 
windows and quaint gables of Lindenwold, 
and, falling through the tangled thicket of 
sweet-brier and woodbine, lay like a fold of 


amber satin across the stiff^ high-backed 
chairs, and the curiously-carved escritoire, it3 
silver knobs wrapped carefully in faded green 
baize. 

There was a fresh, sweet smell in the house, 
and a huge pile of feather-beds, mattresses, 
comforters, coats, cloaks and dresses—of the 
queerest and most antiquated fashion—all ly¬ 
ing in one promiscuous heap, revealed the fact 
that it had been one of Mrs. Wallace’s grand 
“ airing days.” For, though the “ great house,” 
as it was called, in distinction from the hum¬ 
bler cottage of the Wallaces, was, and had 
been for five years untenanted, still Urs. Wal¬ 
lace had set times and seasons in which she 
religiously swept and garnished and aired 
everything in and about the house. Tbe pils3 
of dainty linen were spread on the lawn to 
bleach, and then duly folded away again, with 
lavender and rose-leaves, to await another 
resurrection. For it was a very prominent 
article in Mrs. Wallace’s creed, that some day 
an heir would come to Lindenwold, and claim 
his own. And so she kept her lamps trimmed 
and burning, though terribly ridiculed by her 
husband, for what he called her “ whimsies.” 

More than forty years before, Sir Thomas 
Livingston came to New Brunswick, with 
his two motherless boys, Frederic and Clar¬ 
ence. His tenderly-loved wife had fallen a 
victim to a malignant fever, and her sudden 
death so completely prostrated and unnerved 
him, that his physician insisted npon an im¬ 
mediate change of scene and climate. Having 
some warm personal friends among the officers 
of the crown in the provinces, he at length 
decided to make the voyage, and, if pleased 
with the country, to make it his permanent 
residence. That he had been thus pleased, 
the beautiful and picturesque villa of Linden¬ 
wold bore witness, which was named in re¬ 
membrance of his mother, whose maiden 
name it was. 

Sir Thomas had never married again, but 
had sent at once to England for Mary Irvin— 
who had been the devoted and faithful nurse 
of his boys from their infancy—and she, with 
her husband and infant daughter, arrived in 
St John in a little less than two years from 
the arrival of Sir Thomas. She was at once 
installed as chief housekeeper, and though 
Sir Thomas was very exclusive and aristo¬ 
cratic, and drew the line between man and 
master with punctilious strictness, yet it was 
talked openly among the other servants, that 
Mary Irvin was treated more like a favored 
friend than a servant, and tbe little Mary— 
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now 3 Its. Wallace—grew np almost as a child 
of tlie house. 

Anil through all the sad changes, and even 
through the long years of desolation, her 
heart had been true to its first lore—dear old 
Lindenwold. And though thoroughly de¬ 
voted to her husband, and nearly idolizing 
her little sixteen year old Annie, to say noth¬ 
ing of the worshipful pride with which she 
regarded her foster son, Arthur St. Orme, yet 
there was one secret chamber in her heart 
where no other love ever entered; where, 
shrined like some calendared saint, dwelt the 
loves and memories, the fortunes and inter¬ 
ests, of all that pertained to Lindenwold. 
She did not expect her husband or Arthur to 
share her feelings; but she had conscien¬ 
tiously instilled her sentiments into the mind 
of Annie, and with such success that Linden¬ 
wold seemed to her imaginative fancy a sort 
of ilecca—a sacred shrine, to be reverently 
kept and guarded. 

All day long Annie’s happy voice had rang 
through the silent house, and now, sobered 
and saddened—for it always gave her a 
strange feeling of sadness and regret to leave 
Lindenwold—she stood folding away the 
quaint brocade dresses, the dainty workman¬ 
ship of the fair fingers of the beautiful Lady 
Alice, whose portrait hung beside her hus¬ 
band’s, Sir Frederic's, in the long drawing¬ 
room. It was a very lovely face, with soft, 
fair curls shading the snowy forehead. Annie 
loved to dream over the picture, and recall 
every little incident connected with its lovely 
original which she could remember, or which 
her mother had told her. 

“ Don’t stop to dream, child; it’s nigh sup¬ 
per-time, and I am tired most to death. I do 
hope Arthur will come over time enough to 
take these beds up stairs,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wallace, stopping a moment to wipe the per¬ 
spiration from her round, ruddy face 

“O mother!” suddenly exclaimed Annie, 
holding aside the long, heavy tendrils of fla¬ 
grant honeysuckle that swept the window, 
“there has somebody come to Lindenwold. 
A lady, and alone. O mother, mother, what 
can it mean? Yes, the hackman is coining 
round to the north wing. Do go to the door, 
mother, quick!” 

Yearly as perturbed and excited as her 
daughter, Mrs. Waiiaee hastily laid aside her 
long check apron, unrolled her sleeves with a 
swift, dexterous movement, and smoothing 
down her hair as she went, met the hart-man 
on the step. 


“Evenin’, Mrs. Wallace," he said, brusque¬ 
ly, with a ludicrous assumption of impor¬ 
tance. “A lady for Lindenwold—Miss Olive 
Livingston just arrived in her majesty's 
steamship, Bermuda. Shall I bring her round 
here, or up to the main entrance ?” 

“Dear me! I don’t know, I’m sure,” cried 
the flustered wo man . “ It ll never do to bring 
her round here, for it’s airing day, and every¬ 
thing is in heaps; but the key is rusted in the 
lock of the hall door, and I couldn’t turn it to 
save my souL” 

“ Perhaps her ladyship had better return to 
England,” he suggested, sarcastically. 

“O dear, no; but whatever shall I do?” 
cried the perplexed woman; when, to her 
great relief, she espied Arthur sauntering leis- 
urely up the drive. “ He’ll know just what 
to do, and how to do it; he always does. 
Yothing ever flnstrates him,” she said, bright¬ 
ening. But to her unspeakable horror, she 
saw him go toward the carriage, and after a 
moment’s parley, assist a lady to alight, and 
come with her directly toward the north 
wing. 

Annie still stood by the window, one little 
hand holding nervously to the honeysuckles, 
crushing their flagrant petals in her uncon¬ 
scious absorption. The swift color came and 
went in her pure cheek, and the violet eyes 
darkened to dusky purple, as she watched 
Arthur and the unknown lady nearing the 
house. She took in at a glance the marvel¬ 
lous beauty of the lady, and the infinite grace 
and dignity of her every movement. 

“It is the heiress of Lindenwold,” she said, 
softly, under her breath. *1 always knew 
she would come—and she is so beautiful I” 
And then a strange thought flitted through 
her brain; a thought that sent the blood 
hack in chill, heavy waves to her heart. But 
she smiled hopefully an instant after, when 
she remembered their difference in rank, but 
she conld not help admitting that they look¬ 
ed exceedingly well-mated —Arthur looking 
every inch as noble as his companion. The 
clear, silvery tones of the lady aroused her 
from her absorption, and she had only time 
to slide timidly to a seat before she entered. 

Th« great black eyes took in the entire con¬ 
tents of the room at one single, swift glance; 
from the elaborately-carved wainscoting and 
heavy sideboards, to the ads' brocade dresses 
that Annie had unconsciously let fall in the 
middle of the floor. 

It was a striking group that the dull red 
light of the setting sun streamed in upon in 
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the old dining-room of Lindenwold. Mrs. 
Wallace, flushed and abashed, making vigor¬ 
ous efforts to shut two refractory feather beds 
into a closet, which suddenly swelled up and 
grew plethoric with indignation at the oub- 
rage; Annie, shrinking like some shy wild 
rose into the depths of a faded green damask 
fauteuil; John English, waiting, hat in hand, 
to inquire “ if her ladyship had any further 
orders;” Mis3 Livingston, cool, self-possessed 
and gracious; and Arthur St. Orme, superbly 
indifferent, yet with a look of quiet amuse¬ 
ment hovering about his mouth, and soften¬ 
ing its accustomed gravity. 

The trunks were brought in, the hackman 
paid and discharged, and then, as she stood 
by the long table drawing off her gloves, Miss 
Livingston said, a little smile of quiet satis¬ 
faction lighting up her face: 

“You weren’t expecting me, Mrs. Wallace?” 

“Well, yes—that is, I was expecting some 
one would come, sometime. I didn’t exactly 
know it would be you.” 

“ Of course not. Which is very reasonable, 
considering you did not know until fifteen 
minutes ago that there was any such person.” 

“How should I, miss,” Mrs. Wallace re¬ 
plied, a little nettled at the thought that she 
was being ridiculed, “when I never saw you 
here, dr ever heard so much as your name 
alluded to by the family?” 

“ To be sure. You see poor papa was the 
younger son—a great deal younger than 
Uncle Thomas—and he and Uncle Thomas 
were not always on the best of terms. Sir 
Thomas had all the wealth, title and honors 
of the family, and papa had nothing. It bred 
hard feelings, very naturally.” 

“You are John Livingston’s daughter 
then? I have heard my mother, who was 
nurse in Sir Thomas’s family before he left 
England, speak of liim—and no good either,” 
she added, mentally. 

“You remember Sir Thomas, of course?” 

“ O yes—he has been dead but twenty-five 
years. I was fifteen years old, and it was the 
first grief of my life. 1 loved him very dearly, 
for I had grown up at Lindenwold, and he 
had been very kind to me.” And Mrs. 
Wallace’s voice trembled, as she turned away 
to the window. 

“You must tell me all about them some¬ 
time. I know so little about any of my rela¬ 
tives, and I am so utterly alone in the world, 
that to find any one who has known and 
loved them, seems like finding a friend in¬ 
deed.” And the sweet voice grew tender and 


tremulous, and a soft light crept into the 
beautiful eyes, veiling thqir brilliancy in a 
humid tenderness. 

Mrs. Wallace was captivated at once by 
this little speech, and while she made copious 
excuses for the disorder in which she had 
found the place, managed to lead her through 
the broad hall, and up the long stairway, to a 
pretty, elegant chamber, directly over the 
main entrance, and jutting out something in 
the form of a bay window, between the north 
and south wings. Here everything was in 
exquisite order. The furniture was modem, 
and the carpet was fresh, and the counter¬ 
pane, whose heavy fringe swept the floor, was 
white as the daisies that blossomed in the 
garden below. There was a fresh wreath of 
white roses and scarlet honeysuckle on the 
little toilet table, and round a small, oval 
frame, from which looked out a fair, girlish 
face, with loose, wavy curls, and the bluest of 
blue eyes. 

“ This was Lady Alice’s room,” Mrs. Wal¬ 
lace explained, “ and that is her picture. It 
was here she came a happy bride, and from 
here her pure spirit went to be the bride of 
Heaven.” 

A slight shiver ran over Miss Livingston, 
but the voice was very firm and even that 
asked, “And who, pray, was the Lady Alice?” 

“Why, Sir Frederic’s—your cousin’s—wife, 
to be sure. It is but five years since she died. 
She outlived all the rest, and she just grieved 
herself to death, like a lost child.” 

“ They are all dead ?” 

“Yes, alL It always seemed a pity that 
neither Sir Frederic nor Clarence should have 
had any children to inherit such a fine prop¬ 
erty. But I am very glad you have come, 
miss, for you are a Livingston. I knew that 
at the first glance. You have the Livingston 
eyes and hair, and your features, though more 
feminine, are almost the exact counterpart of 
Sir Thomas’s, as I remember him. But it 
seems a pity that the Livingston name should 
die out. If you had only been a boy, or bet¬ 
ter still, had had a brother to share it with 
yon, and perpetuate the name.” 

A strange, inexplicable expression crossed 
Olive Livingston’s face. Mrs. Wallace thought 
it the bitterness of regret—perhaps it was! 

“You will have to stop at the cottage until 
affairs can be arranged, I suppose?” 

“Yes, I presume so. I shall have to see 
my cousin’s lawyer, or whoever has charge of 
the property, and establish my claim, I sup¬ 
pose, before I can take possession.” 
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“I think likely. Arthur will tell you what 
to do; he is an attorney himself But you 
are too tired to talk any more, and I am go¬ 
ing to take you down to the cottage at once, 
and after a nice supper, and a good night’s 
sleep, you will feel more like attending to 
business.” 


CHAPTER ILL 

Back and forth in the pale moo nligh t, with 
folded arms and bowed head, paced Arthur 
St. Orme. At his right rose in wild, irregu¬ 
lar peaks a long range of fir-crowned hills, 
with huge gray boulders seaming them like 
scars; at his left lay the sleeping city, its 
dimly-outlined spires gleaming like phantom 
fingers through the dim distances; while just 
beyond, flashing and glowing like molten sil¬ 
ver, the beautiful river swept away to ‘the 
bay. 

But Arthur St. Orme did not look once on 
this magnificent panorama, or if he did, it was 
with eyes that saw not; for he started ner¬ 
vously when a little hand was laid lightly on 
his arm, and a sweet, eager voice said, 
tremblingly: 

“Why don’t you come in, Arthur? It’s 
pact eleven o’clock, and the dew is heavy and 
chin.” 

“My precious little mentor,” he said, ten¬ 
derly, imprisoning the hand that rested on 
his arm, and holding it in both of his, “ isn’t 
it eleven o’clock for you as well as me ? And 
isn’t the dew as damp and chill for velvet 
slippers and flimsy muslins—” touching her 
light summer robe—■“ as it is for calf-skin and 
cassimere ?” 

w But, Arthur, I just this minute came out, 
and you have been here full two hours.” 

“How do you know, little hour-glass?” 

“I—I have been looking out. I thought 
something troubled you, Arthur.” 

“And so you came out here through fhfo 
Wet grass, for which I am going to punish, 
you.” And he caught her lightlyin his arms, 
and bore her up the long, sloping lawn to the 
cottage. “ Now go into the house, little one, 
or your eyes will be -completely eclipsed to¬ 
morrow by their pretty sisters—those wood- 
violets I showed yon yesterday.” 

A look of annoyance crossed her face; 
something troubled him, and he wished to 
put her OS’, like a petted child, with sweet 
words. Suddenly a thought crossed her mind 
like a swift pain. If she had been older and 
more experienced, she might have folded the 


pain away in silence; as it was, she said, 
sharply: 

“Or by a more brilliant pair, with rarer 
settings ” And wrenching herself from his 
grasp, she turned to go in. 

He caught her hand and drew her hack. 

“Yon mean Miss Livingston, Annie? And 
you think that it is her bright eyes that are 
spoiling my sleep ? Is that it, pet ?” 

She did not answer; she only struggled to 
get away. 

“Annie, can you not trust me?” he said, 
gravely. “And yet I freely admit that if Miss 
Olive Livingston had not come, I should 
have been asleep long ago.” 

The little figure in his arms struggled with 
renewed energy to get away, but he held her 
fast. 

“ Hear my explanations, Annie—if expla¬ 
nation. so vague a feeling can be called. 
There is something about Miss Livingston 
that awakens some old memory—faint, and 
vague, and intangible as a dream, but still a 
memory. Sometime, a great while ago, I 
have seen a face like hers. She is very hand¬ 
some, perhaps—I think she is; but that is 
not what attracts me. In her face there is a 
sort of subtle fascination, which holds me like 
an enchanted spell; and the strangest of it is, 
it seems a thing totally distinct from the 
present, and even from her, personally. I 
don’t know—” and he stopped in sudden per¬ 
plexity—“ I can’t explain it, Annie, after alL 
But whatever it is, little one, don’t' you ever 
doubt or distrust me again. Ever since your 
father rescued me at the peril of his own life, 
when our own vessel went to pieces on those 
terrible Murr Ledges, though I was but a boy 
of eight years and you scarcely two, I have 
loved you with all the warmth and tenderness 
of an orphaned and lonely heart. Do you 
think the fair face of this, haughty English¬ 
woman can make me forget, in a single night, 
the love whose sweet growth has brightened 
all these happy years? Don’t ever let such 
fancies into your pretty head again. And 
now, by way of penalty, yon are to kiss me 
twice on the lips, and then go immediately to 
bed” 

There was a little struggle, a little low, 
sweet laughter, and the penalty was paid; 
and two little slippered feet flew lightly np 
the stairs, and smiling and blushing, and very 
happy, she crept noiselessly to her couch. 

There was great excitement when it be¬ 
came known that an heiress had come to 
LindenwoKL It infected all classes of society 
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—Tor Lindenwold was a large property, and 
its owner necessarily a person of consequence. 
This would have been the case if it had been 
the veriest boor in the kingdom; but when it 
was taken into account that it was a young 
and lovely woman—a very queen of beauty 
and elegance, no wonder that admiration and 
enthusiasm ran wild. Newsboys stood at the 
street comers when her carriage rolled by, 
and stared with mouths agape, and for once 
forgot to cry their wares. John English was 
a lion among his brother whips; for had he 
not had the honor of first conveying the 
heiress to Lindenwold? and when one day, 
in passing, she recognized him by a gracious 
inclination of her stately head, his delight 
knew no bounds. I doubt If he could have 
held one sixteenth part of a grain more of 
happiness and lived. Even Timmy Bryne 
felt a slight twinge of envy, and was only 
consoled by the thought that his young ladies 
came in the same steamship, and in that way 
reflected, indirectly, a little of the great glory 
on himself. Rectors and pastors of the vari¬ 
ous churches detected themselves thinking of 
Miss Livingston when they wrote some of 
their most brilliant passages, and wondered if 
she would approve, if by the u dispensation of 
Providence” she was led to their particular 
fold. There was a great deal of fine writing 
and aesthetic sentiment which owed its in¬ 
spiration to Miss Livingston, but which was 
attributed to divine afflatus. And when at 
last the die was cast by Miss Livingston’s 
taking a .slip in St. James’s, Rev. Paul Wayne 
Russel pastor, there was a little flutter of 
indignation and wounded pride In more than 
one clerical bosom; and some so far forgot 
their Christian character, as to assert that 
the fact that Mr. Russel was fine-looking and 
unmarried had influenced the lady’s decision. 

But they were far from right; for the 
Providence which they had each importuned 
in his own especial favor, had much more to 
do w’ith it than they supposed. And once 
again Timmy Bryne congratulated himself, 
for did not his young ladies—Amy and Alice 
Clair—go to St. James’s likewise? 

There had been great changes at Lhiden- 
wold since Miss Livingston came. The house 
and grounds had been thoroughly renovated 
and modernized. A great deal of ancient and 
cumbersome furniture had been stored in the 
north gable, and its place filled with more 
modem and stylish articles. The garden, 
which was an overgrown, tangled thicket of 
roses and acacias, was thinned and .trimmed, 


and new and rare plants introduced, and the 
marble fountain, which had long fallen into 
disuse, restored to its pristine beauty, and 
over the low verandas the luxuriant vines 
were carefully trained, until Lindenwold 
seemed to have found the wonderful elixir of 
perpetual youth. 

Miss Livingston had rare taste, and with 
the abundant means at her command, no 
wonder the old place grew in beauty and 
attractiveness. If she had thought to expe¬ 
rience any difficulty in establishing her 
claims to the property she was pleasantly dis¬ 
appointed. Mr. Vanstone, who had been Sir 
Frederic’s attorney, after the death of liis 
father, and who had also conducted all busi¬ 
ness for the Lady Alice after she became a 
widow, was only too glad to find an heir to 
the estate, to be at all captious or hard to 
convince. And so when Olive Livingston 
laid the family record for several generations 
before him, with her mother’s marriage cer¬ 
tificate, and took oath to the death of both 
her parents, and to herself as being the sole, 
and only heir, he very readily accepted the 
proofs, and gave into her hands the accumu¬ 
lated interests of bank-stock and rent-roll, 
and felt a pleasant sensation of relief that the 
property had at last got somebody to take 
care of it. 

A strange fatality seemed to have attended 
all his efforts to discover the heir. Twice he 
had written to England, and each time the 
mail had been lost; once by the burning of 
the steamship, and once by robbery. He had 
advertised extensively in both countries; it 
having been stated to him upon good authority 
that the heir of John Livingston had left 
Liverpool for America twenty-five years be¬ 
fore. But if such a thing were true—which 
lie rather doubted—he had probably never 
reached this continent, as the most careful in¬ 
quiry had failed to discover him. But the 
appearance of Olive Livingston had set every¬ 
thing right, and it was with a feeling of the 
most intense satisfaction that he delivered 
over the little deeds to the fair claimant. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mus. Wallace stood, regarding with an 
air of pride two mam moth stone jars, filled to 
the brim with the sweetest and goldenest of 
fall butter. She was a marvellous dairy- 
woman, and though Miss Livingston had 
several personal servants at the house, the 
Wallaces still lived at the cottage, and had 
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the general supervision of the estate; that is, 
the agricultural portion of it. 

A shadow fell across the window, and 
aroused her from her pleasant contemplation. 
Looking up she beheld the good-natured face 
of Asa Lowe, Miss Livingston’s lad-of-all- 
worlc, looking in at the open window, and re¬ 
garding her with a quizzical smile. 

u Doesn't look fit for the pigs to eat, does 
it?’’ said Asa, with a tantalizing grin. 

Mrs. Wallace made aim at his head with 
the chum-dasher, but he suddenly “ ducked,” 
and it went straight into a young colony of 
cabbage plants—that were hardly able to hold 
up their heads—scattering death and devasta¬ 
tion in their ranks. 

“ O dear me! Whatever will William say ? 
His beautiful green Savoys that he thought 
so much of, too! Asa Lowe, you ought to he 
ashamed of yourself.'” exclaimed the vexed 
woman. 

“ I didn’t do it, Miss Wallace. Tou can’t 
say I did. If I hadn't dodged you might have 
killed me. What s a cabbage head, compared 
to mine?” 

“Not much difference, I'll confess,” she 
replied, a smile struggling to her face. 

“ They both belong to one genus, but are 
different species, differing principally hi their 
habit of growth, and the color of their foliage 
—one being red, and the other green.” 

Asa looked up to where the voice proceeded 
from, as he slowly replied: 

“ I aiut a parasite, any way, Miss Annie, 
growing on trunks of old trees.” 

“That’s because you don’t know what's 
nice. It’s delightful up here, and just see! if 
you wont dodge I’ll throw you this ‘lady’s 
tweeting;’ they are most gone, you see.” 

Throw away, but don’t aim at the cabbage 

bed! I’ve suffered enough already from‘salt 
tad battery.’ Ah, this is nice,” catching the 
apple. “Now, Miss Annie, I shall have to 
trouble you to come down. My mistress sent 
me up here with express orders for your 
mother and yourself to come to Lindenwold 
to day. She bade me say that she was at 
leisure, and should esteem it a favor.” 

“ Certainly, Asa; tell your mistress we shall 
be pleased to come f and Mrs. Wallace hastily 
set about making preparations for her visit to 
the “ great house,” while Annie came down 
from her perch in the old gnarled tree that 
shaded the spring, and donned her pretty 
blue barege and white sash, and stood on the. 
porch awaiting her mother. 

Miss Livigpston w »5 gracious that day. 


and took them into the long drawing-room, 
where the family portraits were. She had an 
object in that, however, as presently appear¬ 
ed. After a little desultory conversation she 
came at once to the subject. 

“You promised me, Mrs. Wallace, when I 
first came here, that sometime you would give 
me the history of my uncle—Sir Thomas’s 
family. I have been so busy I have not found 
opportunity, at least, when I felt like listen¬ 
ing. But I am in the mood to-day, and if you 
are not needed at home, so that there need be 
no interruptions, it will please me to hear 
what you know concerning them.” 

“ There-is nothing to hinder, that I know. 
Mr. Wallace has gone to market with vege¬ 
tables, and wont be back till night And 
Arthur,” she added, with a little touch of 
pride in her tones, “ is to be admitted to the 
bar to-day.” 

A swift glow of pleasure lighted up the 
haughty face of the lady of Lindenwold. A 
softer flush stained the exquisite cheek, but 
she did not forget to cast a quick, searching 
glance toward the unconscious Annie, who 
stood with folded arms before her favorite 
picture of the Lady Alice. 

“I congratulate you,” she said, in the 
suavest of voices. “ He is not your own son, 
I believe.” 

“ O no. But I couldn’t love him any better 
if lie were; and perhaps he may be some day,” 
with a meaning glance at Annie, whose fair 
cheek instantly suffused with blushes. 

“Ah?” 

It was only a little word, but somehow it 
seemed to contain whole volumes of meaning. 
It struck the sensitive heart of Annie with a 
dead, heavy chill, and even Mrs. Wallace 
noted the peculiar intonation, but she 
continued : 

“It is nigh fifteen years ago that William 
went to the States on some business connect¬ 
ed with the farm, for Sir Frederic. It was 
late in the season, and the autumn storms 
were unusually severe that year. Their sloop 
was overtaken by a terrible gale on the return 
trip. They were just off Eastport, but the 
height of the gale did not reach them until 
they were off Gannet Bock Light—which 
perhaps you don't know is intended to warn 
vessels off a very dangerous range of rocks 
and shoals, which extend along the coast for 
some distance. It was a terrible night; I 
never slept a wink, for I was momently ex¬ 
pecting him, and if it had not been for Annie, 
who was scarce two years old, I should have 
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gone to the city, despite the storm. O Miss 
Livingston! you can never know in what a 
fearful agony of suspense ami dread I clasped 
my child to my bosom, expecting she was 
fatherless! As soon as it was light, Sir Fred¬ 
eric rode into town himself. O, the long 
hours of that dreadful morning! At last I 
could endure it no longer, and as the gale had 
somewhat abated, and the rain almost entirely 
ceased, I wrapped Annie in a thick shawl, and 
taking her in my arms, started for town. I 
had not eaten or slept for twenty-four hours, 
yet I battled with the elements with the 
strength of a giant I remember, in a vague 
sort of way, of seeing men blown alohg by the 
wind, occasionally catching at a post, or the 
comer of a building, to take breath, and then 
whirling on again. Presently I saw—for I 
was straining my eyes for some glimpse of it 
—Sir Frederic’s carriage coming down Ger¬ 
main street. It was a long way off—too far 
to see anything plainly, and the suspense 
just crazed me. I started on a swift run, and 
when they first saw me they thought I was 
an escaped lunatic; and I did look wild and 
haggard enough, I expect. But I looked, and 
saw William sitting on the back scat with Sir 
Frederic, and then—well, then I don’t remem¬ 
ber anything distinctly, until I found myself 
In Lady Alice’s own chamber, and her sweet 
face bending over me, and her lovely blue 
eyes swimming in tears. William was chafing 
my hands, and he looked just like a ghost 
himself. They said I had fainted, and perhaps 
I did; but it was the first and last time. As 
soon as I was strong enough to sit up and 
look round, I saw a little pale, drenched face 
lying among the -pillows on the lounge—that 
very lounge which is stored away among the 
rubbish in the north gable. The face startled 
me, it looked so weird and ghostly; and I 
pointed to it and tried to speak, but my lips 
were so stiff and cold that they would not 
move. 

Ui It is only a poor little feHow, Mary, from 
a vessel which was wrecked on. the Murr 
Ledges, and every soul on board save him 
lost ? I tied a rope round me and made the 
sailors lower me down, and picked him off a 
broken spar, where he was clinging with the 
whole of his tiny strength. He could have 
held out but a few minutes longer. The 
vessel was reeling and pitching awfully, and 
the pilot had as much as he could do to keep 
off the rocks, but I was determined to save 
him, and I did! Are you sorry, Mary ? His 
mother was lost, and his father was already 


dead. Can you find room for him in your 
heart?’ 

“As if I could not find room for the whole 
world in my heart, then! And though I was 
very weak, and had to hold on the wall for 
support, I made my way to that lounge, and 
took the little drenched face to my bosom, 
and kissed the little quivering lips, and vowed 
before Heaven tliafc I would be as true a 
mother to this little orphan, as I was to my 
own child. And I think I have kept my vow, 
and I could not well help it, for in every one 
of these years he lias been growing more and 
more into iny heart, until I say, as I did when 
you first asked me, I love him as if he were 
my own.” 

There were tears in the beautiful eyes of 
the fair lady of Lindenwold, and Mrs. Wallace 
thought she never saw her look so lovely be¬ 
fore. She never saw her look so again. 

“ But I beg your pardon,” Mrs. Wallace ex¬ 
claimed, suddenly recollecting herself. “I 
have been talking of myself, instead of telling 
you what you desired to know,” 

u There is no pardon needed. I thank you 
for telling me what you have. But I have a 
little curiosity t-o know about my cousin 
Clarence, Sir Thomas’s youngest son. I have 
never heard you speak Of him, and I do not 
find his picture among the family portraits. I 
find his name, with the record of his birth, in 
the old family Bible; and also the record of 
his death, but with neither time nor place 
affixed. What was there about it—or about 
him, rather, that there is such a strange silence 
maintained?” 

“Well, it was never talked about much at 
the house, but of course I knew about it It 
was the old story of the younger son, and 
Clarence was very high-spirited, and the man¬ 
ifest injustice fretted and galled him terribly. 
He brooded over it until, in a fit of despera¬ 
tion, he resolved to go to the States, to cut 
loose from all communication with his family, 
and alone and unaided, make or mar his own 
fortunes. 

“This project he was very careful not to 
broach to his father or brother, but he made 
me his confidant. I was a mere child, and he 
made me take the most solemn oaths that I 
would not reveal his purpose, and so the first 
his father knew of it, he had effected his es¬ 
cape. He was scarcely twenty—a brave, 
fearless, high-spirited, handsome fellow as 
one often sees. He was a true Livingston too 
—you resemble him strangely—while Frederic 
—afterward, upon the death of his father, Sir 
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Frederic—resembled bis mother more; and I 
always thought Sir Thomas was more fond of 
him for just that reason. 

“Well, Sir Thomas was dreadfully angry 
when he found Clarence had gone, and I was 
forced to tell what I knew of it. I remember 
now how frightened I was, and how I sobbed 
so I could not speak intelligibly for a long 
time. There was no effort made to recall 
him for a long while, and nothing whatever 
was heard of him. But after a time, carefully 
worded advertisements were sent to the lead¬ 
ing American papers, but without eliciting 
any reply. Probably they never reached him. 
And Sir Thomas died, with the fate of his 
youngest born shrouded in mystery. It was 
the thought of his closing life; hut the longing 
remained unsatisfied. Some five years after 
his death Sir Frederic received a letter from 
his brother. I never saw the letter, and do 
not know what became of it, but I know that 
Sir Frederic answered it, begging him to come 
back, and offering to share the fortune with 
him if he would come. But he never came. 
About a year after, a paper marked at a 
certain death was sent to him. Then it wag 
given out that Clarence Livingston had died 
in the States. But it was not until after Sir 
Frederic’s death that I knew he had borne 
another name in the home of his adoption; 
That it was I never knew. 

Olive Livingston sat awhile in a reverie, and 
then asked, abruptly: 

“ Was he ever married ?” 

“ Ko. That is, I don’t think he was. There 
Tas never anything said about it. But I de¬ 
clare! it’s near four o’clock, and I haven’t 
thought of them blessed pigs today, till this 


minute; so, if you’ll excuse me, Fll go home 
now. If you think of anything else any time 
that you want to ask, L shall be happy to tell 
you what I can about it” 

“ Thank you. You must let Annie r un up 
sometimes. It h lonely here with only the 
servants, and I have few acquaintances.” 

“She will like to come, I am sure, and you 
are very kind,” and Annie smiled, and looked 
much pleased at the invitation, and promised 
that she would come. 

As soon as they were gone, Miss Livingston 
called Asa and went up into the north gable, 
and, after considerable effort, succeeded in 
extricating a faded, green brocade lounge, 
and bad it carried into her room—the one 
that was formerly Lady Alice’s. 

“ Well, she is a queer one, and no mistake,” 
soliloquized Asa. “What in time did she 
want of that old thing in there, for?” 

But after Asa had gone down, the haughty 
Miss Livingston knelt beside the faded lounge, 
and laid her proud head on it, and something 
very like a tear glistened in the tender eyes. 
She passed her white jewelled hand caressing¬ 
ly over it, and dusted it carefully with her 
own fair fingers. Something fell from the 
lining as she brushed it She took it up; it 
was a sealed letter bearing Sir Frederic’s 
superscription. Mechanically she unfolded it 
The first word riveted her attention. Sbe 
read on, growing white and rigid as death as 
she read, and when she came to the signature, 
she cried out as if in sharp pain. Then she 
arose like one half dazed, and going to a little 
writing-desk, pressed a curious spring, and 
deposited it within; and white and trembling, 
threw open the window and leaned out 
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“ What a beautiful face!” exclaimed Mr. 
Strelitz. 

“ I think so. I see the lady every day, and 
if I admired her at first, I think I almost love 
her now,” I said. 

“ But who is it?” asked Strelitz. 

“Ah, that’s just the question I’ve asked a 
hundred times or more; but no one seems to 
know. The young lady you see at the win¬ 
dow, and another person whom I have only 
had an occasional glimpse of, seem to be the 
only occupants of the house opposite. My 
landlady tells rae that they came there to live 
about six months before I took rooms here.” 

“And no one knows their names?” 

“ No one that I have questioned so far. 
Every morning I find the young lady sitting 
at that particular window. When I sit down 
to my window she closes the shatters, but I 
can see that she remains in the same position.” 

“Ha! ha! I see it now, Tavistock, the 
young lady is evidently in—well, she certainly 


is interested in you. At all events, I advise 
you to make her acquaintance.” 

“ I should certainly be very happy to, but I 
can’t conceive how that is to be brought 
about. She permits no liberties. I can only 
look at her through my shutters, as you see 
her now. Open them and you’ll see hers 
close.” 

Strelitz threw the shutters, wide apart, and 
the next moment the lady in the window op¬ 
posite closed her own. 

“ There, I told you how it would be.” 

“Confound it! What does she mean?” 

“ She don’t mean to be stared at, certainly.” 

“Bat isn’t she a beauty, though? Now 
really, if I wasn’t a married man, Tavistock, 
I should endeavor to make an impression noon 
that young lady’s heart. If I were in your 
place, I should commence active operations 
at once. Make some demonstration at least, 
to give her a hint regarding your feelings.” 

Now that was just what Td been th i nking 
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of for at least three months; but as I had 
never seen the young lady outside of her own 
house, no opportunity had been presented. 

Ever since I was old enough to grow a 
moustache I have flattered myself, like a 
great many other fellows, I presume, that I 
was a “ killing young man,” among the ladies. 
I imagined that all I had need to say to any 
young lady of my acquaintance, was this: 
M Will you become Mrs. Tavistock?” and any 
one of them would answer “ yes,” with tears 
of joy in her optics. 

I was just verdant enough to imagine that 
I was extraordinarily good-looking. I fan¬ 
cied that my face and form were perfectly 
irresistible; and that no young lady could 
look into my soft brown eyes without having* 
an attack of palpitation of the heart at once. 
I fancied that I was altogether the most gen*- 
teel and graceful young man in the city. 
Whenever I walked out, I thought that all 
the young ladles I met were saying: “ That’s 
him!” “The exquisite Mr. Tavistock!” 
“ What a very distingue air!” “ Such beauti¬ 
ful eyes!” “Do look at that moustache!” 
“Did you ever!” “What glossy curls!” 
“What a noble brow!” And when I met a 
stranger I fancied that she was wondering in 
her own mind “ who* that genteel young man 
could be, and whether he was married or 
not?” and “ O, if he isn't!” 

After Strelitz had gone I determined, as he 
had advised, to commence active operations 
at once. “ I’ll buy her a bouquet, and send it 
to her by our landlady’s little boy. That will 
do for a beginning. She will ask who sent it, 
but of course Johnny mustn’t tell. Then she’ll 
watch him till he enters this house, and to¬ 
morrow morning she will smite her thanks 
from her window.” 

Half an hour later I had procured the bou¬ 
quet. Taking a half sheet of scented note 
paper, I wrote upon it: “For the beautiful 
young lady of Aio. 73 JRideau street ” And 
wrapping it around the bouquet, I called the 
boy. 

“Johnny,” said T r “yon must take this 
bouquet to the house opposite, ring the bell 
and hand it to whoever answers you. If any 
questions are asked, say that a gentleman sent 
it, but do not tell my name. Here's a five 
cent scrip for candy.” 

“ Thank you, sir. You is a brick, Mr. Tav¬ 
istock!” And the lad departed on his 
errand. 

I watched the boy, and saw the door open 
in answer to the door-bell. An old lady cook 


the bouquet, the door closed, and the boy 
came running back. Just then the shutters 
to the window opposite opened, and the 
beautiful young lady peeped out. 

“Ahl she has seen him!” I cried. “She 
will know that ’twas I who sent the flowers, 
and her heart will tell her what prompted 
me to.” 

•Even as I had thought, next morning as I 
opened my shutters, the lady looked out. 
There was a smile of inexpressible sweetness 
upon her rosy lips. There was a tender 
light in her brilliant black eyes, and a soft 
blush tinged cheek and brow. I placed my 
hand upon my heart, and sighed. She could 
j,not have heard it, but she must have seen the 
palpitation of my bosom. A moment after 
She withdrew from sight. *1 sang: 

“0, torn those eyes on me, love! 

0, turn those eyes on me! 

<*And here in mine, as in my heart, 

* Thine own loved image see.” 

I think she must have heard my sweet 
voice warbling the above, for once again she 
looked from her casement upon me. 

“ Her lovely form was sweet to view, 

As dawn at opening day.” 

“Ah! Job Tavistock,” said I, in rapturous 
accents, “ another heart is bowing before the 
shrine of thy beauty. Thy charms have prov¬ 
ed too much for her, Job, and she must suc¬ 
cumb to thee! Already Cupid’s arrow ia 
rankling in her bosom.” 

You perceive that I am very egotistical. I 
have told you so before, and I now repeat it, 
to the end that you may not be surprised at 
what follows. 

I have written this sketch solely for the 
benefit of a certain class of young men who 
are to be found in every town, thinking that 
the wiser portion may take warning by my 
Bad fate. 

Hext morning I procured another bouquet. 
I selected one containing quite a number of 
rosebuds; which, if she understood the lan¬ 
guage of flowers, she would accept as a con¬ 
fession of love. Then I placed a note within 
the bouquet, upon which was written these 
lines: 

“ Dear maid, by every hope of bliss, 

By love’s first pledge, the virgin kiss, 

By heaven and earth, I love thee; 

Forever in thi3 heart shall dwell 

The lovely forte whose charms compe 

This flattering tongne to softly tell, 

How mach, dear maid, I lore thee.’ 
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I was very sure she could not mistake my 
feelings after reading these lines, even if the 
bouquet did not give her a gentle hint as to 
the state of my heart. 

Again I sent Johnny across the street I 
watched him from my window. The door 
opened, and, ah! it was the beautiftd young 
lady who took the bouquet in her lily hand. 

I saw her lips move a3 though speaking, and 
then her radiant eyes sought my window, and 
that angelic smile lit up her sweet face. 

I felt more than repaid. Ah! It is such 
bliss to watch the love in a young lady’s 
heart unfolding like a flower for a poor 
fellow. 

“ What did the lady say, Johnny ?” 

“She asked who sent those beautiful 

flowers.” 

“ But you did not tell her? You know I 
said not.” 

“ Yes, but that was yesterday. You was 
only puttin’ out a feeler yesterday, but I 
reckoned you’d want her to know who the 
bouquet-chap was to-day, and so I told her 
that it was Mr. Job Tavistock.” 

“And what did she say then ?” 

“ 1 0, it’s Job, is it?’ says she. 1 1 wonder 
if he’s got boils?’ And 1 says ‘I can’t tell 
you anything about his boils, marm, but I 
reckon he’s got ’em, for his father was a soap¬ 
boiler,’ ” said the precocious youth, making a 
sudden exit from my room without waiting 
for my blessing. 

My wrath was rising, but just at this mo¬ 
ment, as I turned to the window, I beheld the 
beautiful young lady looking toward me. I 
bowed and ah! be still my heart—she threw a 
kiss to me! 

“Ye3, at last, Job, at last,” I murmured, 
“thy love is returned. O, could I see her 
but one moment alone I Could I but press 
her to this throbbing bosom! Could I but 
only once taste the sweets of those rosy lips! 
Only to feel her hand going over my hair, 
only to look in her deep, dark eyes, and feel 
the soft zephyrs of her windpipe playing amid 
the ambrosial curls of my moustache, and me- 
thinks, in the words of the old song, * I could 
lay me down and die!’” 

Another night of blissful dreams and morn 
arose. I arose about the same time, and was 
just putting the finishing touch to my toilet, 
when* the landlady knocked at my door. 

“ Come in.” 

“Here’s a note, left at the door for you, 
sir.” 

I seized it. I felt a premonition that des¬ 


tiny was near (just across the street, you 
know). When the landlady had gone I pressed 
the note to my lips. “ It is from her, the 
idolized of my heart!” I cried, in a voice of 
silvery sweetness, that fell upon the ear like 
the far-off notes of the soul-inspiring and 
ear-deafening steam-calliope. 

With delight pictured (photographed by 
our special artist) upon every feature of my 
lovely countenance, I opened the hillet and 
read: 

“Mb. Job Tavistock, Dear Sir:—Wish¬ 
ing to thank yon for the beautiful bouquet 
you sent me yesterday, I take this means, but, 
alas! I find that words are inadequate. 
Should you desire a better acquaintance with 
me, as your manner seems to indicate, you 
may call at No. 78 Rideau street to-night, at 
eight o’clock, where yon will be received with 
open arms. Truly yours, 

“ Flora Quimpkb.” 

“With open arms, I shall he received. O, 
blissful day! O, happy Job Tavistock! Me- 
thinks that even now I feel her round, white 
arms about my neck, her rosy fingers tangled 
in my sunny locks; and her soft cheeks press¬ 
ed against mine; while her sweet voice floats 
upon the evening air, telling me that she is 
all mine own, and the zephyrs playing among 
the trees snicker their delight to see us mor¬ 
tals here so happy. O, Flora, Flora, darling 
creature, I am thine F’ 

You that have never loved cannot under¬ 
stand my feelings. It is only those who have 
sat, as I have for hours at the window watch¬ 
ing one woman, and then have gone out to 
flirt with half a dozen others, that can under¬ 
stand the rapture that I felt when I knew 
that I should behold her that evening. 

How slowly the hours winged their flight? 
Napoleon upon the field of Waterloo did not 
long for night more than I did upon that 
eventful sixteenth of June 18—. But at last 
the orb of day sank to rest in his gorgeous 
couch of crimson and gold, and a little star— 
star of hope, I thought—came out In the soft- 
blue sky. 

Header, those of the softer sex, had yon 
seen Job Tavistock that night arrayed in the 
latest Parisian style from the crown of his 
massive head to the sole of his grace ful^ylph- 
like foot, with the soft, lambent light beam¬ 
ing from his dark brown eyes, the pearls 
gleaming through those lips that were redder 
far than wine, thinkest thou that thou couldst 
look upon him and not long to lay thy head 
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upon his bosom and be at rest? I reckon- 
not- No, that would be quite contrary to 
female human nature. 

At last the clock in the church tower 
struck eight. One moment after a genteel 
figure emerged from No. T7 Rideau street, 
and crossing over, rang the bell at No. 78. It 
was L 

The door was opened by an elderly female, 
who motioned me to follow her. She led me 
np a wide staircase, and stopping before a 
door, she sa-d: 

u Flora Is in here. You can enter.” 

“Will yon please announce me?” 

“ She knows you are here, and is waiting 
to receive yon.” 

“ It is well ” I said, opening wide the door. 

Flora, beautiful, bewitching, lovely Flora, 
stood before me- Solomon in all his glory 
was never arrayed with such splendor. 

“ Flora, rny own darling ” I cried, in tones 
whose sweetness must have ravished her 
ears. “ Come rest in this bosom I Pillow 
thy head upon this breast; allow your soft 
arms to twine about my neck and tell me that 
thou art mine l” 

She sighed softly, and then—suddenly,some¬ 
thing fell into my outstretched -arms, a pair 
of bushy whiskers pressed against my cheek, 
and a pair of strong arms encircled my neck 
as. fondly and closely as a hangman’s rope, 
and adeep bass voice said, “She told you 
that you would be received with open 
arms I” * 

I tried to shriek, but I was too nearly 
strangled for that, and just then sweet Flora 
spoke: 

“Hr. Tavistock, allow me to make you 
acquainted with my husband , Mr. Quimper, 
who at this moment is so fondly embracing 
you. Believe me, Mr. Tavistock, your love 
for this family is reciprocated. My husband 
loves you as a brother and then to her hus¬ 
band she said, “ Hug him once for me, Quim, 
do, that’s a dear.” 

“ 0 murder! Let me go,” I cried, “ and I’ll 
never make a fool of myself again.” 

The monster loosened his hold upon me, 
and let me free. I seized my hat and started 
for the door. 

“ Good-night, Mr. Tavistock,” said the mon¬ 
ster. “I would that we could have thee al¬ 
ways with us, but alas! that happiness is 
denied. 

1 Fare thee well, and if forever, 

Still forever fore thee well V ” 

“Adieu, sweet Job, and grant Heaven may 


send thee as many comforters in thine afflic¬ 
tions as had the Job of old,” said Flora, kiss¬ 
ing her hand to me, as I departed through 
the door. 

That night I shook the dust of that city 
from my feet, and when morning dawned I 
was far away. That single night took all the 
conceit oat of me. I don’t wear a moustache 
now, or part my hair in the middle, and I 
don’t think I’m the handsomest young man 
in the country. 

Reader, I need not tell you the moral of 
my story. If you are a conceited young man, 
think upon my sad fate, and beware of meet¬ 
ing with a similar one. 

To-day on the sandy shores of Lake Cbau- 
bungagungamang I sit and mourn over my 
departed hopes. 

“ I have a silent sorrow here, 

A grief I’ll ne’er impart; 

It breathes no sigh, it sheds no tear, 

Bat it consumes iny heart.” 
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THE LAST OF THE O’FLAHERTIES. 

BY MBS. .ANNA JAMES. 


A pbetty Irish girl is ono of tho prettiest 
In the world. Tho society of Irish ladies is 
world-renowned for its kindly wit, its open- 
hearted hospitality, and its charming freedom 
from tho coldness and reserve of their 
English neighbors. But seeing is believing, 
and tho many who leave their country for 
their country’s good, to better their fortunes 
in America, are but a poor criterion for those 
left behind. 

Thougli we see the lowest of tho “ plsantry ” 
iu most of the Irish emigrants, and though, 
however well-educated, tho namo of Irishman, 
and a bit.of tho brogue, are equal to a bar- 
siuistor on a knight’s escutcheon, there is 
sometimes, among the women, a Celtic face, 
so pure and sweet in feature aud expression, 
that, onco seen, Irish beauty will never bo 
disputed. 

Such a face had Mary Slado, the prettiest 
girl in Westvale, Irish though she was. If 
she had grown to womanhood iu the Ernor- 
ald Isle, her warm-hearted countrymen would 
never have permitted her to loave it, for 
beauty went not long a-begging, before, 

“In robe and crown, tho king stept down 
To ineot and greot her on hor way.” 

But Mary caine ovor, a lone little orphan, 
with an aunt who had childreu enough of her 
own. Scattering to all points of tho compass, 
as. emigrants always do iu the land which 
they look to find flowing with milk and 
honey, this aunt came to Westvale, and fouud 
employment, till she grew restless, and pushed 
on towards the West, leaving her niece with 
tender-hearted Mrs. Cliflon, Lady Bountiful 
of the village, who had seen tho littlo ono, 
sent out one cold day, bare-headed and bare¬ 
footed, to pick up chips for the scanty flro. 

In a position between servant aud com¬ 
panion, but trusted like a daughter, Mary 
grew up in tho healthful influences which 
always radiated from Mrs. Clifton. She was 
content to devote herself to the Clifton chil¬ 
dren, and never united with her own class. 
She held herself above them, with a good 
cause; but thero was another reason. They 
were Roman Catholics, aud she camo from 
tho North of Ireland, and had early learned 
to read tho Biblo for hersolf. 


It is the good old custom In Westvale, 
where the pulpit aud gallery are at opposite 
ends of the church, for the congregation, at 
the first note of the organ, to ignore the min¬ 
ister’s presence, and simultaneously “ faco tho 
music.” Mary Slade sat in one of tho free 
pews under tho gallery, and kept her seat, 
while those further up the aisle oxecuted 
this semi-military movement. 

There must have bcon few who did not look 
with pleased eyes on the wavy black hair, 
parted on a low forehead, and brushed behind 
a shell-like ear, the whlto skin, with a bright 
spot on either cheek, tho straight nose, which 
gives a clear look to any face, 

“A body slight and round, and like a pear 

In growing— 

You could not light upon a swcotor thing." 

She seemed so far conscious of this homago 
of eyes, that one seldom saw anything of her 
own but tho black lashes; but at all other 
timos a smilo lurked in their blue depths, 
which, at a pleasant word, rippled down to 
her lips, and shone on teeth so white and 
even that no ono wondered sho smiled so 
often. Such beauty has often been a curso 
untold, when it fails among the poor, but 
Mis. Clifton had been wise enough to instil 
into Mary Arm principles and only enough 
education to make her content iu the station 
to which she was born. 

By way of complete contrast to Mary Slado, 
thero was in tho villago ono Pat O’Flaherty, 
inau-of-ail-work and genoral factotum, who 
united an uncommon sharo of blundering 
stupidity with the mother-wit which, no son 
of Green Erin was over known to lack. IIo 
had a great shock of red hair, which stood 
out as If each and every spear of it had a 
special claim to assert. He was further gifted 
with a squint so decided that ho seemed to 
look half a dozen ways at onco. 

From Wamba, son of Witless, to Pat 
Flaherty, every village must have its jester, 
who cau say anything, true or faiso, with 
Impunity, Not that Pat was conscious of bis 
cap and bells; the dignity with which ho 
sought, to Invest his ungainly body would 
liavo been shocked at such an Idea. Doubt¬ 
less he thought, as was said of John Wilkes, 
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that “ ho squinted no mow than a gontloman 
should.” 

The O’ before his name gave him Immense 
satisfaction. He was always ready to explain 
that this aristocratic prefix, in Ireland, was a 
mark of royal descent, and that his pedigree 
went back to an ancient king of his name. 

Of course ho could not associate with the 
other Irishmen of the village—the common 
herd of Itileys and Gallaglians, who dug the 
railway and did tho dirty work of tho facto¬ 
ries. Ho was prone to speak of “ them Irish 
bogtrotters ” as if entirely boneath the notice 
of a descendant of tho Flaherties, tvhoreas 
Pat himself was the very mode), to a hair, of 
the popular Idea of an “ Irish bogtrotter.” 

Though in great request at the spring 
house-cleaning and the annual laying-out of 
flower-beds, ho hold himsolf mainly account¬ 
able to Judge Clifton; and, to hear him dis¬ 
course, one would havo doubted whether his 
master or himself wore tho chief arbiter of 
village destiny. I think Pat himself had 
doubts on this point; for in his own province 
at the Clifton mansion, his opinion was never 
kpown to tally with that of his master, and 
Pat generally carriod the day. 

Judge Clifton was an enthusiastic farmer, 
and had already raised a wonderful pair of 
oxen, that took tho first prizo at the county 
fair. “It was all my tondin”em night and 
day that did it,” Pat said; and now a pig, 
that prime Irish favorite, was committed to 
his care, and bis solicitude was amusing to see. 

Never was pig so watched and potted, and 
the usual result followed. She at last reflised 
the food which Pat had prepared with affec¬ 
tionate care, and he appeared before his mas¬ 
ter with a most rueful countenance. Ho 
reported that tho pig was “very pale, and 
must be ailing;" so a dose to suit her case 
was speedily concocted and given to Pat, with 
an Injunction to see that she took it. Pat 
had ideas of his own on medicine, as well as 
most other subjects; but the pig, not taking 
kindly to tho new taste, or not having learned 
to drink from a cup, gavo Pat a steeplo-chase 
around the pen, and, escaping by means of a 
loose board, mado a circuit of tho garden,'and 
was Anally tripped up and laid low In tho 
strawberry-bed, whoro Pat got tho upper 
hand, and administered the mediciuo in 
triumph. Then ho took up hts patient, grown 
strangely docile, and laid her in her old 
placo; but what was his dismay to see her 
grow paler and paler, and die ungratefully 
before his eyes 1 Pat was a picture of grief as 


he explained to the Judge that he “ give her 
the medicino ivery dlirap, barrhi’ what got 
spilt in'the strawborry-bed.” 

“ But what has the strawberry-bed to do 
with It, Pat?” asked the judge, iu great 
mystification. 

“ Och, didn’t the craythur run wlion I hold 
the cup to her, and I run after her till tho 
vines tripped her up.” 

“ Tou blockhead I of courso I meant you to 
gtve it in hor feed.” 

This was clearly a now idea to Pat, and a 
glance at the dead pig revived his master’s 
wrath. 

“ It would kill a well pig to race her over 
the garden in that style. You must look up 
another place, Pat, for I can’t put up with 
your blunders any longer.” 

Pat felt that it would be a great “coming- 
down in the world,” oven for an O’Flnherty, 
to be turned away by Judge Clifton, to make 
room for one of “ thim bogtrotters.” 

“ Och, your honor, don’t bo so hard on rae. 
I’d work my fingers to the bone3 for ye any 
day, and for tho swate childher,” said Pat; 
but he saw no sign of relonting in the judge’s 
face. “Sure, I wish your honor had killed 
my pig with kiuduess, and you’d see how I’d 
trate ye in your sorrow.” 

Tho judgo turned suddenly towards tho 
house, and so put an end to Pat’s appeal. 

For several days, Pat’s deference and hu¬ 
mility were touching to see; but, os nothing 
more was said about his dismissal, he speedily 
recovered his wonted impudence. 

Not many days after he had given the pig 
a “ daceut burial ” under tho big apple-tree, a 
now gate was wauted for tho driveway lead¬ 
ing to the house. Pat was to drive his master 
to the office, and take in the gate on his way 
home; but it happened that the carpenter 
had made two gates of different pattern, and 
the judge must choose between them. 

One was plain and unpretending, and ho 
chose it at once; the other was more ornate, 
and exactly met Pat’s idea of a gate, and ho 
never hesitatod to air an opinion. 

His master doubted dryly if it would keep 
a loose pig. 

Pat depended on his squint to parry such 
home thrusts. ' 

“ If I was after him, I’d cotch him beforo 
ho got there.” 

“ But a stray one might get in from the 
road, and do more damage to the gardon in 
five minutes than tho gate is worth,” said the 
judge, who liked to draw out Pat’s logic. 
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“I'll stand by to watch it, your honor.” 

“ Well, Pat, which do you think would pay 
best—to hire a man to watch this gate, or to 
put up the other, which Is pig-tight?” 

Pat looked wise, and scratched his red 
head. Ho felt that the time had come in 
which to do credit to Ids royal descent. 

“ Sure, your honor, I should say it was jist 
a case aiqual.” 

Ills honor had heard similar cases, In his 
law practice, pronounced equal by wiser men 
than Pat; but he told the carpenter to have 
the plain gate ready for Pat to take In on his 
way back. 

A long gate Is a very unlikely thing to 
handle, as all know who have tried it, and as 
Pat discovered, when he came to hoist it into 
the light wagon in the back-handed fashion 
peculiar to him. One end would tip down moro 
than the other; and by this unsafe angle, or 
Pat’s fast driving, the goto fell out by the 
way, and was so marred that there was noth¬ 
ing for it but to go back and take In the other 
gate for temporary use. 

It reached home lu perfect safety, and 
swings there still. Wherever Pat may be, he 
seems to keep one eye on that gate, tv habit 
rendered more convenient to him than to 
most people, by reason of his squint. It is 
good as a triumphal arch to him; and, for the 
sake of his reputation, let us hope that no 
ravaging beast may ever find entrance be¬ 
tween its ornamental pillars. 

And Judge Clifton, good, easy man, so en¬ 
joys making his dependents happy as himself, 
that he feigns the now gate to be the very one 
which he selected in the carpenter’s shop. 

Pat looks upon Mrs. Clifton as standing In 
very near relations to the Virgin Mary, and 
is as remarkable for perfect agreement with 
all her plans and opinions as for differing, on 
principle, from those of her husband. 

There was nothing in the world he woidd 
not do for the children. He built a queer 
little cart out of his own head, as he affirmed 
(and nobody cared to infringe on bis patent), 
which he called a “jaunting-car." The seats 
balanced each other; and, though tlio chil¬ 
dren were forever falling out of it, and in 
daily danger of breaking their necks, they 
took tlie greatest delight in riding in it back 
to back, and scorned the neat little willow 
affair, which owned a Yankee origin. Though 
always spilling the children, the jaunting-car 
never capsized Itself. It was so heavy that 
Mary Slade’s slonder strength scarcely sufficed 
to move it when the children were mounted 


in it; and, as they insisted on riding In it 
every day, Pat, nothing loth, must leave his 
work to propel his ponderous Invention, while 
Mary walked behind to keep it steady. 

So much did Pat's good-nature win on 
their hearts that little Ned Clifton was heard 
to declare, with all the energy of a three- 
year-old, that Pat and Mary were almost as 
handsome as his father and mother. 

They must have an hour's romp with Pat 
in the long kitchen, where he hardened their 
heads against the celling, and tossed them 
about so recklessly that Mary was often fain 
to take them off to bed, to their groat disgust. 
She would come down, after a while, and find 
Pat by the fire, who doubtless entertained 
her with long stories of the glory of the 
O’Flaherties in the old days. Mary’s knitting 
did not grow much In these evenings, and 
she was not always up with the dawn. 

Mrs. Clifton was well versed in these signs 
of the times; and, though Pat had paid court 
to her through the children, and she was by 
no means blind to his good-nature and steady 
habits, she did not like to think of her 
pretty Mary taking up with her ungainly 
countryman. 

It was no wonder that Pat should fall In 
love with Mary—nobody could help that—but 
that Mary should bo touched with the tender 
passion towards him was only to bo explained 
by that law of contraries, which has governed 
the loves of women since the world began. 

Mary blushed sometimes under her mis¬ 
tress’s eyes, but she said nothing about her 
“follower;” and one morning, after Pat had 
staid late, Mrs. Clifton gently broached the 
subject: 

“I thought I hoard singing about tho 
house about one or two o’clock last night. 
Did it wake you, Mary?” 

“ O, it wasn’t a mlnuto after twelve, ma’am; 
it was just on the stroko whon—” and Mary 
flushed all over, and rubbed away at the china 
cup she was washing, as if it needed a polish. 

“ When Pat went away, I suppose,” said 
Mrs. Clifton, smiling. “And why do you 
keep Pat so late ?” 

“ Sure, ho wont go—all I can do, ho wont 
go a bit earlier. He’s teasing me forever to 
marry him, and I wouldn’t say till I’d spoken 
to you,” said Mary, with a great hurry of 
words, as if It were a relief to toll her secret, 
and have it over. 

“ Change work with me, Mary," said Mrs. 
Clifton, fearing the effect of Mary’s bashful- 
ncss on her precious china. 
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“ And do you really like Pat well enough 
to marry him If I am willing? You must 
consider It well before you take him for life.” 

“ Yes ma’am, I know It. I do consider it 
all the time, and mostly I think I had rather 
live here all my life, and never leave the chil¬ 
dren ; but Pat comes, and he talks and talks, 
till he puts It all out of my head, and I don’t 
justly know what I do want.” 

Mary spoke as if her experience were 
wholly new under the sun, and no doubt she 
thought so. 

“But Pat Isn’t quite—” and Mrs. Clifton 
hesitated for a word that need not jar on 
Mary’s feelings. But Mary went on eagerly, 
as if to forestall It: 

“ I know Pat Isn't a beauty, and some folks 
think ho don’t know so much as others; but 
he has got handsome hair. It looks coarse, 
but when you take hold of It, It Is line as silk. 
And he has such winning ways with him, and 
he says ’twill break his heart if I don’t have 
him.” 

Mary’s eyes filled with tears at the mere 
mention of such a catastrophe. 

“ What if times should bo hard, Mary, and 
Pat could not get work? And you might 
have little hungry children crying to you. 
Pat has no trade, and we may not always live 
as we do now.” 

The tears fell fast at this harrowing picture 
which Mrs. Clifton was cruel enough to con¬ 
jure up, and Mary nervously twitched off the 
stems of her raisins in silence, till one of her 
bright Binlles broke through the rain. 

“ I know Pat would work for mo as long as 
he could, and then I’d take In washing and 
work for him. People always waut women’s 
work, especially washing.” 

Mrs. Clifton’s heart wa3 of the softest, and 
I am not nre that a tear did not twinkle In 
her eyes out of sheer sympathy. She saw 
that Pat s “ winning ways,” such as they 
were, had been too much for Mary, and one 
touch of true love was as sacred to her then 
ns in her girlhood. 

Mary’s heart was comforted, and so was 
Pat’s; for Mrs. Clifton heard a rejoicing stave 
of “Kory O’More” that night, long after 
honest people should bo In bed; and If the 
family found more stems than raisins in the 
pudding for that day, they listened to Mary’s 
story, and forgave her. 

Judge Clifton remarked that if Mary 
thought Pat had handsome hair, she must be 
very far gone indeed. 

That Pat was to marry Mary was the best 


possible thing that could happen, in the chil¬ 
dren's logic, however their elders might differ 
on the point, and great was their delight in 
the preparations which began to be made for 
their small housekeeping. 

Mary could not bear to be separated en¬ 
tirely from the children, and Pat must bo on 
the spot to do the out-of-door work; so Judge 
Clifton, with his wife’s connivance, bethought 
himself of a corn-house standing on the farm, 
which. had not been used for some time. 
This little building was moved to front on a 
lane, leading through the farm, and in a fort¬ 
night was transformed into a neat little house 
of two rooms and a loft, bright as new paint 
and paper could moke it. 

Pat brought a small store of money to Mrs. 
Clifton, which he had saved from his wages, 
to buy furniture; but she thought best to 
save it for a rainy day, and what with her 
own gifts and those ot neighbors, with whom 
Mary was a general favorite, the little house 
looked pretty enough for even Mary Slade. 

Thl3 would have been a gala-time for any 
stray pig to avail himself of the ornamental 
gate to ravage the garden ;' for Pat was as 
crazy-headed as cither of the children, who 
hung about Mary’s new house from morning 
till night, and when it was done, fully believed 
that they had helped to build It. 

Mary sewed for dear life now In the long 
evenings, with Pat to thread her needle and 
cheer her with Ills singing, till her modest 
store of household linen was complete. 

The children insisted that their proteges 
should have a big wedding. But how was It 
to bo managed? Pat and Mary did not 
associate with their own class, and Westvale 
was too aristocratic to relish being Invited to 
an Irish wedding. Mrs. Clifton pondered the 
matter a day or two, and then solved the 
difficulty in the pleasantest way possible. 
All the children In the neighborhood should 
bo Invited, and Pat and Mary should be mar? 
ried In the midst of the little democrats, who 
liked them none the less for being Irish. 

And It came to pass in the long dining¬ 
room, where so many learned lawyers had 
found good cheer at Judge Clifton's table, 
that the last of the O’Flahertles took to him- 
Belf a wife. Mary wore a blue silk dress— 
the first and only silk she bad ever owned. 
Her master bought it in tho city, and pre¬ 
sented It to her with his own hands, her 
crowning pride aud delight, and nothing 
would do but she must be married in it. 
Between smiles and tears, she was the very 
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pink of Irish beauty. . Not the first O’Flaher- 
ty, though poradventure he married a prin¬ 
cess, had a lovelier bride. 

As for Pat, his hair was stiller than ever, 
from unwonted brushing—that “handsome 
hair,” as the Judge whispered to his wife. 
But what is the use of talking about the 
groom, when everybody had eyes for nothing 
but the bride? There was plenty of eating 
and drinking, and such blind-man’s-buff aud 
dancing of jigs, in which Pat Bhowed to great' 
advantage, that the children voted it the 
merriest wedding ever was seen. By ten 
o’clock, the little ones were all gone home, 
and Pat and Mary had taken possession of 
the new house in the lane. 

Under Mary’s gentle influence, Pat lost 
much of Ills awkwardness, and began to de¬ 
velop to other eyes some of those “ winning 
ways ” which she had been first to discover. 
He had always a largo share of those more 
than royal qualities, honesty and good-nature, 
and became, in time, Judge Clifton’s right- 
hand man on the farm. 

Though the neighbors shook their heads 
and hiuted at Mrs. Chiton's influence, and 


declared that thoy would have no Irish set¬ 
tlers on their farms, the Cllftons never had 
reason to repent of their goodness. 

It was Mary’s pride to keep her house as 
neat and clean as she had found it; and she 
had the warmest appreciation of her labors 
from the children, who had seen her married, 
and thereafter considered her under their 
special protection. 

The little Chitons almost lived with her, 
and their satisfaction was complete when a 
princess was born to the hue of O’Flaherty in 
the whilome corn-house. Nothing was too 
good for that baby. They came loaded with 
playthings to amuse its spare tithe before it 
was a week old. The news spread abroad of 
the addition to the model family in tho lane, 
and when Pat came to borrow an extra 
scythe of my father, I went out to see him. 

“ How’s the baby, Pat?” 

“Och, she’s a crappit little thing, just llko 
her mother.” 

Tho new word needed no definition but 
the glow of prido and delight which lit up 
Fat’s honest face at the mere mention of 
“baby.” 
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